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THE man who would have been least surprised at his 
own murder was Sir Henry Wilson himself. Not that he 
, ever gave a thought to his personal safety 

at —he was no Cabinet Minister. He was, 
however, profoundly convinced that we had 

only begun to reap the consequences of the Coalition’s 
cowardly capitulation to the Irish murder gangs last 
summer, also that you could not enthrone assassination 
in Dublin without encouraging its manifestation in London, 
and at the time of his death he made no secret of his 
expectations that the outrages that have not been merely 
tolerated and connived at but stimulated in the one island 
would spread to the other. The risk he ran in accepting 
the office of Military Adviser to the Northern Government 
must have been obvious to a man with such rare insight 
into the character of tribal Irishmen—with whom murder 
is a hobby—but it would never have deflected his conduct. 
It should and would have affected his Majesty’s Ministers 
if they cared twopence about any lives except their own. 
Sir Henry Wilson was a marked man—he was the first 
Field Marshal to enter the House of Commons where, 
unlike other soldiers, he at once made himself felt, and 
gave every promise of a political career no less brilliant 
than his military career. He had made the most successful 
maiden speech of modern times, while many remarkable 
gifts satisfied the Ulstermen that they had had the good 
fortune to find a leader worthy to succeed Sir Edward 
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Carson. Sir Henry Wilson’s world-wide reputation and 
international prestige would place the Ulster cause in a 
position it could not otherwise hope to occupy. You could 
not ignore or snuff out such a personality. Henry Wilson’s 
tongue was as nimble as his brain. He could hold his 
own in any company, and he had an extraordinary flaire 
in understanding the intrigues and manceuvres of Politi- 
cians, especially those with whom he had been intimately 
thrown for the previous five years. He was emphatically 
a dangerous man from the point of view of more than one 
powerful vested interest, in that he could not be humbugged, 
silenced, or intimidated. The British Empire possessed 
few more valuable assets. It was therefore resolved by 
its enemies to destroy him. There can be no doubt that 
the decision was taken by far more important people than 
the miserable ruffians who pulled the triggers. These were 
agents palpably acting under orders down to the delivery of 
their theatrical speeches from the dock. We do not pretend 
to know which of the various Assassination Societies that 
have thriven under Coalition auspices organised _ this 
hideous crime, but we say unhesitatingly, with our con- 
tributor ‘“‘ Centurion,” that ‘‘the real criminals,’ from the 
moral point of view, are the “ Statesmen’’—God save 
the mark !—whose cowardice promotes murder, and who 
made no effort whatsoever to protect its most likely 
victim. 


Our readers all over the world are familiar with every 
detail of this terrible affair—neither the Downing Street 

Press, the “‘ Dope”? Journals—or the nobbled 
A London news agencies dare gloss it over or tamper 
Crowd 

with any episode so notorious. Sir Henry 
Wilson was returning to his unguarded home in Eaton 
Place in broad daylight on June 22nd, after making a 
singularly moving speech at the unveiling of a War 
Memorial to the Great Eastern Railway Company’s en- 
ployees at Liverpool Street Station. His appointed 
murderers were lying in wait for him in the roadway as 
he arrived, doubtless selected for the foul deed because 
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of their skilled marksmanship. As the Field Marshal 
fumbled with his latchkey, he was overwhelmed with a 
fusillade from service revolvers, of which several bullets 
took effect. He fell dead on the pavement without a 
word or a groan, though we may be sure that his last 
thought was, ‘Will this make the English people realise 
what their Government has done in Ireland?” There 
have been countless similar crimes in Ireland where men, 
women, and children, have been shot down like dogs 
without any of the passers-by lifting a little finger, or 
any attempt being made to bring the criminals to book. 
But even Coalition England has not yet sunk to the Sinn 
Fein level—-London is still a vastly different place from 
Dublin—there is no resemblance whatsoever between an 
English and an Irish crowd. The two murderers had 
doubtless been assured by their principals that as in 
Ireland, armed men would be able to intimidate an un- 
armed crowd which would scatter in every direction at 
the bare sight of their weapons, and would thereafter 
continue to cover up their tracks. This proved a mis- 
calculation fatal to the murderers, who fled down Eaton 
Place firing upon all and sundry. But instead of chivying 
the crowd, it was the crowd, miscellaneous civilians and 
policemen, all unarmed, who chivied the gunmen and their 
smoking revolvers until ultimately in Ebury Street they 
were cornered and captured by a singularly brave sortie 
of police in their shirt sleeves from Gerald Road Police 
Station, who had the utmost difficulty in preventing these 
cowardly scoundrels—who began whining for “ mercy” 
—from being lynched there and then. The performance 
of this typical London crowd would have rejoiced no man 
more than Henry Wilson. Indeed at every turn his 
personal friends instinctively think of the priceless comments 
he would have made. It is the awful silence of such a 
man that most vividly brings home to us the mystery of 
death. 


It would be impossible to convey any impression of the 
universal consternation caused by this appalling affair. 
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The only parallel was the sensation produced six years ago 
when the tragic news of the death of Lord Kitchener 
staggered London. The King as usual took 
the lead in giving expression to public senti- 
ment, expressing his horror at the deed in a telegram to 
Lady Wilson, as also his Majesty’s appreciation of the loss 
sustained by the nation by the death of her husband. Sir 
Henry Wilson was so prominent in the Great War, especially 
in its later stages, that the younger generation are apt to 
forget the incomparable part he played in pre-war prepara- 
tions. Politicians, after their wont, have claimed the credit 
of organising and despatching the original Expeditionary 
Force. As a matter of fact, but for a little group of soldiers, 
of whom Henry Wilson was the most active, there would have 
been neither Expeditionary Force nor any concert between 
the French and British armies. But for him we should not 
have got into the war in time to count in August 1914. With- 
out his insistence, pertinacity, and moral courage our 
“contemptible little army’ would have remained at home 
during the German advance on Paris. These are not 
surmises but facts. They flashed upon all of us when we 
heard the dreadful news that he also—like so many other 
British Officers—had been butchered to make a Sinn Fein 
holiday. As the crime had taken place in the heart of 
London, and not in Belfast, the Politicians realised that the 
only possible course for them was to bow before the storm of 
indignation. Indeed they vied with one another in express- 
ing their admiration for the victim of their policy—the soldier 
who had served ministers only too well so long as his con- 
science permitted, but who drew the line when last autumn he 
was invited to hobnob with the wholesale murderers of many 
brother officers. In his own words he supported Mr. Lloyd 
George so long as he believed him to be “ fighting the King’s 
enemies,”’ but opposed him now that he was in league with 
the King’s enemies. From that moment Henry Wilson 
had no more truck with the Coalition whose most formidable 
critic he promised to become. Nevertheless the Prime 
Minister must have been genuinely shocked at this tragedy 
to a former colleague, with whom during long years he had 
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been intimate—so much so that at first Mr. Lloyd George found 
it impossible to control his emotions, while Mr. Asquith was 
for once inarticulate when the news reached the House of 
Commons, which at once adjourned as a mark of respect. 
Everybody desired to show their sympathy with Lady Wilson, 
including the Ministry, though it cannot be said all Ministers 
were tactful in its exhibition, or that in the rebuffs they 
courted they met with other than their deserts. Statesmen 
are so devoid of imagination and so puffed up with conceit, 
that they can conceive no circumstance when their intrusion 
could be otherwise than an honour to its object. 


Tue dead Field Marshal was buried with great pomp and 
circumstance. This was as it should be—not only because 

; the nation from the King downwards desired 
St. Paul's. to do honour to a great public servant, and 
to emphasize their horror at the tragedy—but because it is 
eminently desirable to strike the popular imagination and 
rouse a lethargic community to some sense of the signifi- 
cance of such an event as the organised murder of a British 
Field Marshal in the capital of the Empire. It is a cause 
of rejoicing to every enemy of England, if only because it 
marks how low our Government has sunk that it is unable 
or unwilling to protect one of the outstanding figures of the 
war. The importation of Irish methods into the Metropolis 
is yet another “Irish victory” of the kind with which 
Coalition familiarises us, while the delight of the powers- 
that-be in Dublin was unconcealed. The imposing proces- 
sion to St. Paul’s, and the magnificent ceremony of burying 
the murdered soldier in the same sacred spot as Lord 
Roberts, with whom his brilliant career was so closely bound 
up, and whom Henry Wilson loved as a father, was meet 
and proper. It was the least that could be done to show a 
nation’s grief, but the affair does not end with the cortege 
of the famous Field Marshal, or the sorrowing crowds. Least 
of all would Henry Wilson wish it so to end. He was no 
lover of ceremony, though fully recognising its place in the 
State and paying it due respect, but he was intensely and 
passionately devoted to any cause he espoused, and nothing 
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was nearer his heart than Ulster, which he regarded as con- 
taining the Key of the British Empire. To challenge him 
on Ulster was to touch his tenderest spot. When his friends 
heard of it they knew that it involved his break with the 
Coalition. Before he died he fully appreciated both the 
inspiration and the goal of Government policy. He was 
convinced, and “he made no bones about it”’ in his private 
conversation, that its mainspring was Funk (with a capital F), 
That was his deliberate judgment, and no man knew the 
ministers better than he. He regarded the betrayal of the 
Irish Loyalists and the abandonment of Protestant Ulster 
to its sworn enemies as a crime of crimes, that could only 
end in a bloody reconquest of Ireland; but he agreed that 
reconquest under this treacherous Government (which would 
be intriguing with our enemies behind the back of its own 
Army) was unthinkable. Among his last acts as Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff was to write a memorandum on 
this question. The circumstances of Henry Wilson’s death 
may have given pause to Downing Street in its mad career ; 
but let us not forget, as he never forgot, that the surrender 
to the murder gangs involved the British Government’s con- 
nivance at the coercion of Ulster into an independent Irish 
Republic. If his death kills that lunacy, Henry Wilson will 
not have died in vain. 


THE assassination of Sir Henry Wilson had an instantaneous 
political effect of which the full consequences are not yet 
: appreciable. It may prove insignificant or 
aa a on the other hand important. It is hazardous 
to prophesy about Ireland and _ Irishmen. 

The Coalition was shaken to its foundations. The murder 
of more or less obscure Loyalists in Ireland, the butcheries 
in Belfast—which we all now realise were engineered by 
one or other Sinn Fein or Bolshevist gang—-even the kid- 
napping and hanging of British officers, might leave his 
Majesty’s Ministers comparatively calm. Downing Street 
control of the Press was adequate to prevent the British 
public from realising what was happening so faraway. But 
the cold-blooded murder of a British Field Marshal in full 
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uniform on his own doorstep, under the eyes of London, 
could neither be suppressed nor explained away. Had it 
happened in Belfast it might have been debited to “‘ Orange 
fury.” As it was it had to be taken seriously, all the more 
as neither the nationality nor the religion of the miscreants 
could be misrepresented any more than the glee of de 
Valera and Co., which, for aught we know to the contrary, 
was shared by Michael Collins, who, after all, owes his 
present position to murder. The Coalition was constrained to 
take some action in order to survive the shock. This took 
the form, as our well-informed contributor ‘Centurion ’”’ 
narrates, of a warning to their friends of the Provisional 
Government in Dublin, that unless some show was made of 
coping with the chaos prevailing throughout “the Irish Free 
State’? ever since it became ‘‘free”’ and ‘‘a State,” the 
British Government would be unable to deliver the goods, 
as Parliament would refuse to ratify the new Irish Consti- 
tution. Mr. Winston Churchill struck a bellicose attitude 
in the House of Commons in order to reassure “ British 
Unionists,’ while Mr. Lloyd George simultaneously struck 
a pacific attitude in order to assist Collins. The Provisional 
Government took the hint to the extent of “‘ attacking the 
rebels’? in occupation of the Four Courts, but there is so 
much opera bouffe in Ireland, and so many Irishmen on the 
British Press engaged in magnifying every Irish incident, 
that the plain man is completely at a loss to make out 
whether there is any serious fighting in all these ‘‘ battles”’ 
and ‘‘sieges’’ of which we read so much, or whether, as 
some shrewd observers aver, it is largely a make-believe, 
save when there is a chance of destroying more Loyalist 
property, or when a too venturesome “ Playboy” accidentally 
stops a bullet meant for the firmament. 


Ir this be not “ the war without war” of which philosophers 
have dreamed, we should much like to know how many 
killed and wounded there have been on either 
side—there are no lack of missing—also what 
happens to the rebels taken in arms against 


War Without 
War ? 


the Irish Free State? Either Collins and de Valera are in 
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league to help the Coalition to hocus the British public or 
they are mortal enemies, and one or other faction must be 
destroyed—one or other leader executed. There is no 
room for any alternative, and we do not propose either to 
waste our own or our readers’ time describing ‘‘ military 
operations”’ that may be neither “‘military” nor “‘operations.” 
The only certain fact in the Irish situation is that Bolshevism 
of the Russian variety is stalking unchecked through many 
parts of tribal Ireland, while in some districts its twin, 
Famine, is threatened. One other noteworthy point is that 
the spread of faction fighting—so far as there is any fighting 
—between the Free Staters and the Republicans, has been 
followed by a calm in the Northern area which affords con- 
clusive evidence of the mendacity of the Dope Press in 
imputing the previous orgy of outrages in and around 
Belfast to “‘ Orange Fanaticism.’’ We can all see for our- 
selves that when Sinn Feiners are otherwise occupied—even 
if it be only in running away from one another—Protestant 
Ulster is as peaceful as any other part of the United King- 
dom. It looks as though the much-abused Orangemen are 
only vicious in the sense of the animal that defends itself 
when attacked. 


WERE any additional evidence needed of the universal 
distrust aroused by the Coalition it would be supplied by 
Guilty the persistent rumours prior to the trial of 

Sir Henry Wilson’s murderers, that the 
Government might try and prevent the Law from taking 
its course and save these miscreants from the gallows. 
Persons of intelligence and experience were heard to express 
such apprehensions, and there were disquieting symptoms 
in that portion of the Press which takes its cue from Downing 
Street. We did not share these fears. Low as the Coalition 
has sunk we refused to believe that Ministers would dare 
to perpetrate an outrage that would bring condign punish- 
ment on themselves. Assassination may be enthroned as 
a system in tribal Ireland. London is not yet ripe for its 
institution. Any effort in that direction would have caused 
an explosion of wrath that would have blown up the Govern- 
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ment. It was, nevertheless, no small relief to learn that 
the trial would be conducted by a Judge who had never 
been a Politician, and who could therefore be relied upon 
to do his duty without fear or favour. Our sensational 
Press was denied all opportunity of converting the Central 
Criminal Court into a pantomime, and by common consent 
Mr. Justice Shearman’s management of the case was irre- 
proachable. There was no dispute on the facts. Eye- 
witnesses testified to this dastardly attack on an unarmed 
man, and the Judge rightly refused to allow the pro- 
ceedings to be perverted into a murder propaganda, as 
was attempted by the assassins—evidently acting on the 
advice of their principals, whoever these may be. That the 
actual murderers were agents of one or other of the big 
murder gangs goes without saying, though whether they 
belonged to the Michael Collins group, the de Valera group, 
or to some other faction, we do not know. The public refer- 
ences made to this hideous crime by Sein Fein politicians 
suggests either that they approve and applaud it or that they 
dare not repudiate it. The prisoners, like Collins and de 
Valera, claimed “ the right to kill ’’—-putting in a document 
to that effect. They gloried in their deed, thus facilitating 
the task of the jury, who required but a few seconds in 
which to return the verdict of ‘‘ Guilty,” upon which the 
Judge put on the black cap and passed sentence of death 
on the assassins, who made a bid for martyrdom by thea- 
trical declarations cheered by Irish sympathisers in court. 
Murder appears to be the only thing that excites enthusiasm 
among tribal Irishmen. 


We take the great liberty of offering a word of friendly 
advice to the distinguished head of the French Government, 
Monsieur Poincaré. We tendered the same 
A Great . 
. counsel to more than one of his predecessors, 
Liberty P 
but were unfortunately unable to get a hearing 
for reasons that we fully appreciate. With changing 
circumstances, however, we entertain a hope of greater 
success now that a French statesman of such experience 
and ability as Monsieur Poincaré has had an exceptional 
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opportunity of coming in contact with unofficial England, 
and of forming his own impressions of its sentiments towards 
his country, as to which there has never been room for any 
shadow of doubt on the part of anyone with a working 
knowledge of the British public. The French Prime Minister 
could not fail to be impressed on his last visit to London 
by the friendliness of every unofficial element in this 
country, and their keen desire to make his stay agreeable 
not only because he was our guest, but because he repre- 
sented France—a nation that will ever occupy a very warm 
corner in the heart of every Englishman who loves England. 
Nor could he fail to note the ‘‘ detachment” of official 
England. The Coalition took a minimum of interest in 
this agreeable episode and contributed least to its brilliant 
success. It was as well. Ordinarily, political France only 
meets political England, and when political England is 
pro-German and anti-French—as is the tendency to-day 
for no ascertainable reason—Frenchmen inevitably form an 
erroneous opinion of the feelings of this country, which on 
few questions is represented by its politicians or by the 
journalists who meekly take their cue from Downing Street. 
We realize that we are discussing a delicate topic, but it 
is too grave to be ignored. The role of the French Govern- 
ment is rendered peculiarly difficult through our misfortune 
in being saddled with a pro-German Government with a 
pro-German policy that is not British in that it is not approved 
by Britain. The French Government has very naturally 
found it difficult to appreciate this, imagining that the 
Cabinet so long in office must be popular with our people, and 
therefore regarded as effectively representative under our 
Constitution. In theory this is so. We would not say a 
word to complicate the uncomfortable relations of the two 
Governments—-we are only too well aware that Anglo- 
French differences are not of French origin. 


THE point we would lay stress on is that in seeking to 
conciliate Mr. Lloyd George by meeting him half-way over 
any of his pro-German or pro-Bolshevik schemes, the 
French Government would not be humouring the sus- 
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ceptibilities of the British, who are no less amazed than 
Frenchmen at the devious course steered by the Coalition 
from the day of the Armistice. We rarely 
hear it spoken of otherwise than with 
detestation. Mr. Lloyd George deliberately 
appealed to the British electorate to give him a mandate to 
make Germany pay, not only the damages, but also the costs 
of the Great War. On this there is no scope for controversy. 
It is down in black and white. Do Frenchmen suppose 
that British taxpayers prefer that they rather than German 
taxpayers should shoulder the burdens of a conflict which 
was forced upon us by Germany? British politicians of 
all parties apparently wish this, but they have never dared 
openly tell our people what is in their minds. On the 
contrary, they dodge it in a hundred ways, and still pretend 
that the single aim of their Reparations Policy is to screw 
the last possible mark out of the Fatherland. France 
knows better, because she is only too conscious of the obstruc- 
tion of Downing Street to any and every effort to make 
Germany pay up anything to any Ally, as of its readiness 
to swallow any excuses that may be faked in Berlin for 
evading German obligations. It is useless for any French 
Government to try and meet a British Government that 
has said one thing and habitually does another—any con- 
cession made to a man of the Lloyd George mentality is 
taken as evidence that France had previously been “ un- 
reasonable,”’ and is treated as a lever for further demands. 
Our respectful advice to the French Prime Minister is that 
there should be no shilly-shallying over Reparations—- 
France should make up her mind what she wants and how 
to get it. None of her Ministers should dance attendance 
on any foreign Government or embark on perilous confer- 
ences or “‘compromises”’ in the supposed interests of the 
Entente, which stands to gain most from a firm French 
lead on the whole German question. <A “ groggy ”’ Coalition 
on its last legs, that is regarded askance by patriotic English- 
men as by patriotic Frenchmen, must not be allowed to 
queer the common pitch. That is our suggestion to 
Monsieur Poincaré, whom we regard as the chief custodian 
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of British interests in continental Europe at this juncture, 
Upon his sagacity, vigour, and resolution, not merely the 
future of Anglo-French friendship depends, but likewise 
the peace of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Mr. LLoyd GEORGE’S amour-propre demands that European 
statesmanship immerse itself in perpetual conferences no 
less costly than costive. The single success 
attained by any recent international gather. 
ings was last winter’s Conference at Washington, which 
happens to be the only one our Prime Minister was unable 
to attend—a coincidence whence the inference was drawn 
by unbiassed observers that however partial our Prime 
Minister may be to this particular form of Politics, it is not 
the sphere in which his genius is most fitted to shine. There 
has admittedly been some nonsense spoken and written 
about the results of the Washington Conference—which 
is less likely to precipitate the Millennium than enthusiasts 
opine—-but at least the American Government managed it 
in a reasonable, business-like manner on an agenda that 
was generally intelligible and that permitted definite con- 
clusions. It is not the fault of President Harding, or Mr. 
Hughes, the American State Secretary, that professional 
optimists have elected to regard it as a precurser of a larger 
League of Nations, to which the United States is being 
rapidly converted, or that London should be the scene of 
congratulatory banquets somewhat out of proportion to 
the harvest actually reaped. We may be sure that Lord 
Balfour is too old a hand to entertain illusions, and we are 
so fortunate as to be represented in Washington by an 
Ambassador (Sir Auckland Geddes) who is one of the very 
few public men in this country with any appreciation of 
the peculiar psychology of the American people, which is 
“Greek”? to most Englishmen who discourse on Anglo- 
American relations. Since the Washington Conference 
showed the world how conferences should comport them- 
selves, we have had further conferences of the other type, 
all inspired and indeed insisted on by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was disappointed at being unable to bask in the lime- 
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light of Washington. First, we had the fiasco of Cannes, 
of which all that is now remembered is a certain game of 
golf in which the unlucky French Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Briand, allowed himself to be entangled by his Welsh 
colleague. 


Next we had the comedy of Genoa, which was also some- 
thing of a tragedy, seeing that it afforded Militarist Ger- 
many and Bolshevik Russia a golden oppor- 
tunity of consolidating their forces and of 
challenging the Entente. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Lloyd George persisted in demanding yet another conference 
—this time at The Hague, which during the past month 
has provided a new platform for the Russian Soviet to 
disport itself on and to flout Civilization, of which Litvinoff 
has known how to take as full advantage as the Krassins 
or the Tchicherins on previous occasions. None but Coalition 
statesmanship anticipated any useful results from The 
Hague, and after a prolonged session marked by the usual 
alarums and excursions, this latest international picnic is 
described as having ‘‘evaporated”’ as we write. All the 
wonderful “‘ negotiations’? between the Russian Bolsheviks 
and the representatives of other countries which Coalition 
newspapers exploited as justifying Lloyd Georgian policy 
have ended as usual. All that has been gained by the 
British Government’s infatuation for the Moscow Camarilla, 
and its ostentatious patronage at International gatherings, 
is an increasing demand for blackmail from Civilized Powers. 
Soviet statesmanship reached the point of refusing to 
acknowledge any debts to foreigners, or any compensation 
to foreigners for property “nationalized,” anglice stolen, 
by the Soviet Government, unless foreign governments were 
prepared to offer the necessary credits. Such are the 
fruits of ‘‘the Castlereagh Policy’ on which Mr. Lloyd 
George prides himself, and which his diminishing band of 
admirers boast that he has followed since the Armistice. 
It means bullying our friends in the hope of placating our 
enemies. It has encouraged the Germans to take up the 
position that they can only make reparation to France 
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provided Great Britain will find the money—-meanwhile 
Germany is piling up capital and credit abroad. 


Tus same “‘ Castlereagh Policy ’’ has tempted the Russians 
to follow suit. They refuse to disgorge their plunder unless 

Great Britain and her Allies pay for it. Our 
a Worst attitude puts a premium on _ international 

olshevist : ; : 

aggression as on international burglary. We 
don’t know which of many conflicting rumours concerning 
Russia may be true, but we would suggest that as up to date 
““the Castlereagh policy *’ admired, if not inspired, by the 
prigs of The Round Table has produced nothing but chaos, 
humiliation and disaster, some other method should be 
tried. Instead of assuming that the Moscow Camarilla has 
come to stay indefinitely, instead of helping it to rivet 
itself on the neck of unhappy Russia, it were wiser in British 
statesmen to anticipate that it will pass away like other 
bad dreams—-including our own Coalition—and that mighty 
Russia will emerge from her present ordeal perhaps mightier 
than ever. In that happier day she will be anxious to dis- 
tinguish between her friends and her enemies, i.e. between 
those nations who at any rate sympathized with her in 
her hour of tribulation, and those who played the game of 
her mortal enemies—the International Jews. Future genera- 
tions of Britons would pay very dearly for the luxury of 
“the Castlereagh Policy” should de-Bolshevized Russia 
finally come to the considered conclusion that in her dark 
hours Downing Street had been in league with the Illuminati 
to ruin her. Bolshevism is founded on Communism. Com- 
munism, according to all available evidence, is a palpable 
and confessed failure in Russia. Why, then, assume that 
Bolshevism will endure? ‘‘ The trouble is,’’ as a distin- 
guished foreigner intimately acquainted with this country 
once observed to the present writer, “that the worst Bolshevist 
is at No. 10 Downing Street.” 


THE American Ambassador in London (Colonel Harvey) 
has the faculty, unusual among Ambassadors, of hitting the 
right nail on the head. This is because he is not afraid 
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of seeing things as they are, and of recording what he 
sees. That he is attacked in his own country goes with- 
out saying—it is the lot of every American 
Ambassador who makes a civil speech in Great 
Britain. Colonel Harvey performed invalu- 
able services to both nations some months ago when he 
vetoed the ingenuous suggestion of an Anglo-Franco- 
American Alliance, and read an elementary lesson in 
American history to its amiable, unthinking promoters, who 
had, apparently, never heard of Washington’s farewell 
advice to his compatriots anent “entangling alliances,” 
and were equally out of touch with contemporary American 
politics. An “Alliance of the English-speaking peoples” 
is all very well in the peroration of an after-dinner speech 
to the Pilgrims’ Society, or at a banquet of the English- 
Speaking Union, but it bears no relation whatsoever to 
realities, and has about as much chance of materializing 
as a liaison between our planet and Jupiter. It is post- 
prandialism run mad. We are grateful to Colonel Harvey 
for reminding unthinking politicians of something they 
should never have forgotten. If he likewise succeeded in 
dissuading our peripatetic bankers from touring the United 
States in demonstration of their favourite thesis that 
America would be ruined if Britain paid her debt, he would 
add to his usefulness. Meanwhile, we have to thank him 
for something else. Colonel Harvey is the first prominent 
man who has had the courage to shatter the grotesque 
legend—invented by Germans for the benefit of Germany 
and echoed by pro-Germans in and around Downing Street, 
in our Press, in the City, and elsewhere—that British 
prosperity is dependent on German prosperity, that British 
trade is bound up with German trade, that if Germany 
collapsed the British Empire would cease to be, etc., ete. 
This fable was launched immediately after the Armistice 
by the authors of the companion fable that unless we 
befriended ‘‘ poor, dear Germany” and allowed bygones 
to be bygones, unless we consented to forget that it was 
she who made war on us and not we on her, she would 
“turn Bolshevik’ and generally run amok in order to 
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punish us, just as a Chinaman commits suicide on his 
enemy’s doorstep. 


’ 


THis parrot cry, “Help Germany,” has become the 
stock-in-trade of Coalition journalists in search of excuses 
for Coalition Policy. It is the core of the 
foul campaign conducted against France by 
those who would make an ally rather than 
an enemy pay for the Great War, and who are indifferent 
as to what punishment is borne by British taxpayers, 
provided they can save their “ spiritual home ”’ across the 
North Sea. Coalition Ministers, Coalition newspapers, and 
Trade Unionists, who between them are responsible for 
most of the unemployment in this country, hold France 
up to obloquy for their own shortcomings on the ground 
that as “ British well-being is dependent on German well- 
being,” and as France obstructs German prosperity by 
insisting on Reparation, therefore France in general and 
Monsieur Poincaré in particular are responsible for the 
number of Britons of all classes now walking our streets. 
Q.E.D. Such is the rubbish that is palmed off on a confiding 
public in the interests of Lloyd Georgism. There was 
never a scintilla of truth in the assertion that British pros- 
perity stands or falls with German prosperity—that when 
Germany is rich we are rich, that if she remained poor we 
should remain poor. Our present plight, as we should 
never forget, is due exclusively to the fact that the German 
Government, with the enthusiastic approval of all classes 
of the German people, conspicuously the Socialists, declared 
war upon civilization in 1914, and for the next four years 
concentrated themselves on wrecking it. Our treacherous 
politicians have not so much as tried to make Germany 
pay a fraction of the damage she wrought—on the contrary, 
they are perpetually seeking excuses for exonerating her 
and connive at every German artifice to escape German 
war obligations. To justify the unjustifiable, Ministers 
invented the formula that British trade and British employ- 
ment depended on “‘ the markets of Central Europe,” alias 
Germany. It is this legend that Colonel Harvey has 
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destroyed by his illuminating speech (July 12th), which 
gains authority from the detachment of its disinterested 
author. Here are his words, which we would counsel 
Coalition orators and Coalition journalists, especially those 
who splutter and rage on the Sabbath, to put in their pipes 
and smoke. 


The idea that England is dependent for her very existence on European 
markets has become accepted almost as axiomatic. But recent demonstration 
does not seem to bear out this conclusion. May it not transpire that the impres- 
sion was only an obsession after all? If so, that is a discovery, a very great 
and important discovery. It can mean but one thing—namely, that England, 
like the United States, can, if dire necessity actually require, go alone, not 
luxuriously, as in the golden past, of course, but yet comfortably, and, with 
due heed to prudence and economy in expenditure, in safety and security while 
time affords opportunity to explore and unfold the vast possibilities, not only 
of the faithful Dominions, but of the million square miles of land possessions 
recently brought under the flag. 


We rarely find ourselves in sympathy with the policy of 
the Vatican, not from any ‘“ Protestant prejudice,” but 
because we believe it to be largely animated 
The Papal by Anglophobia. We have always recog- 
Protest on ; ; : 
Palestine nized that our Catholic Loyalists, wherever 
they may be, whether in Britain, in Ireland, 
or in Quebec, are not merely heart-whole, but singularly 
courageous patriots in separating themselves from the 
obscurantist and reactionary influences which dominate 
their Church and wage relentless war on this country, 
either secretly or openly. In Australia and New Zealand 
this movement is peculiarly offensive, being under the 
leadership of insolent Prelates who are, if possible, even 
more venomous than they were since our Government 
capitulated to Sinn Fein—vide an article elsewhere in this 
number on “ Papal Anglophobia in New Zealand.” We 
cannot consent to ignore this antagonism out of considera- 
tion for the susceptibilities of Catholic Loyalists who may 
get an occasional audience at the Vatican but don’t count 
with those who pull the strings. For once, however, we are 
in substantial agreement with a political document issuing 
from the Holy See. Our Government undoubtedly made 
a bad blunder in plunging into Zionism, which popular 
VOL. LXXIX 52 
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sentiment resents and resists. It may be accidental that 
prominent British public men, whatever their party, should, 
during many years, have been sedulously “salted” by 
International Jews. Whether Conservatives or Liberals 
were in office, there was invariably some International Jew 
at the elbow of any Minister who counted. As a result 
our “‘ Right Honourables”’ acquired a totally different 
conception of International Jewry from every other section 
of the community, and are entirely out of sympathy with 
the public on this issue. Before the war Germany knew 
how to take full advantage of this weakness, and doubtless 
during the war gained valuable information from this 
intimacy. The connection between Germany and Zionism 
has never been established, and it may be that Berlin is 
a complete stranger to the Palestine Policy which has 
been so successfully pressed on the British Government. 
But we cannot be surprised that suspicious people should 
ascribe our unfortunate header into this hornet’s nest to 
the same influences that constrain us to be so terribly 
tender to every German interest. We have rarely if ever 
had a more pro-Jewish or more pro-German Government 
than the Coalition. 


CONCEIVABLY, in lodging a formal protest with the League 
of Nations against the terms of Great Britain’s Mandate 
6 in Palestine, Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of 
—. a State at the Vatican, was not above having 
a dig at the British Government. As in 

common with the majority of our compatriots, we do not 
regard Downing Street as promoting any ascertainable 
British interest in this deplorable affair, we feel bound to 
express our agreement with several points in that protest 
with which the House of Lords is in sympathy and which 
would unquestionably receive substantial support in the 
Commons were the Government Whips taken off and the 
sheep allowed to vote as they pleased. The fact that some 
present opponents of Zionist policy originally favoured it 
is irrelevant. None of us were in a position in 1917 to 
know what was going on, or to grasp the consequences of 
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such a move, while we were all anxious to support the 
Government in any action calculated to promote victory, 
though now that we know rather more concerning the 
manceuvres of our Amateur Strategists, doubts arise as to 
the inspiration or intent of the disastrous declaration 
obligingly fathered by Mr. Balfour. Be this as it may, 
there is much force in this Papal Protest—indeed to the 
opening paragraph there is no answer. Cardinal Gasparri 
declares : 


The Holy See is not opposed to the Jews in Palestine having civil rights 
equal to those possessed by other nationals and creeds, but it cannot agree 
to (1) the Jews being given a privileged and preponderating position vis-A-vis 
other sections of the population; (2) nor to the rights of Christians being 
inadequately safeguarded. 


Cardinal Gasparri complains that although in its preamble 


the constitution of a national home for the Jews guarantees that nothing will 
be done which can prejudice the civil and religious rights of the non-Jewish 
communities at present in Palestine, all the same in the body of the articles 
it conveys the impression of wishing to set up an absolute preponderance, 
economic, administrative, and political, in favour of the Jewish element to 
the detriment of other nationalities. 


And so say all of us. 


It cannot be pretended that the Government have bettered 
their position by the recent White Paper on Palestine any 
more than by the subsequent debate on 

ae Churchill’s that question and on the mysterious Ruten- 

thusiasm , Z 

berg concession, though needless to say, 

according to the Coalition Press, the Colonial Secretary 
(Mr. Winston Churchill) achieved yet another “ parlia- 
mentary triumph.” Mr. Churchill always had a weakness 
for International Jews and nondescript financiers, and 
before the war was hand-in-glove with men who were 
regarded askance in patriotic circles. He is debited with 
some of the worst recommendations to Honours during 
the Asquith régime, and is thought to have been equally 
infelicitous in his suggestions to Mr. Lloyd George. His 
enthusiasm in the Zionist cause is characteristic of a career 
in which brilliant abilities have been handicapped by 
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defective judgment of men and things. Mr. Churchill’s 
White Paper repudiates the suggestion that Palestine was 
to be ‘‘ as Jewish as England is English.””> The Declaration 
of 1917 did not mean that Palestine would become a Jewish 
National Home, but that such a home should be founded 
in Palestine, a subtlety worthy of its author. The Zionist 
organization had no part in the Government of Palestine, 
but, as the Balfour Declaration had been reaffirmed by the 
Allies at San Remo and in the Treaty of Sevres, it was 
“not susceptible of change.’ There were 80,000 Jews in 
Palestine, who were there not on sufferance but of right, 
and would be increased by immigration provided the 
immigrants did not cause unemployment or become a 
burden on the country. There had been 25,000 immigrants 
since 1918. In the Rutenberg debate Mr. Churchill was 
called upon to defend a gigantic power concession to 
this Mons. Rutenberg, a Russian Jew, whose chief credential 
is apparently his association with the ill-starred Kerensky, 
the precursor of Bolshevism. Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill 
espoused his cause with fervour and derived inordinate 
satisfaction by convicting critics of Zionism of inconsistency 
in their utterances. He said not a word to allay the alarm 
as to where our Coalition of Zionists may land us. The 
Balfour Declaration as an integral part of the Mandate 
must be upheld, and while the rights of the Arabs would 
be safeguarded, Zionists must be allowed to develop new 
sources of wealth in Palestine. We all know what that 
means. Mr. Rutenberg, according to the Colonial Secretary, 
was the only applicant for the concession of the kind he 
had obtained. May this not be due to the fact that Christian 
contractors and financiers are aware that it would be useless 
for them to make any application to a British Government 
so partial to Jews. Needless to say, there was a big Ruten- 
berg majority when the House of Commons divided. Its 
members realise that putting Mr. Lloyd George in a minority 
means a Dissolution, 7.e., the loss of most of their seats. 


ALTHOUGH argument is wasted on the House of Commons, 
many of whose members retire to the terrace, the smoking- 
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room, or elsewhere, until the Division Bells summon them 
to the Coalition lobby, argument occasionally gets a hear- 
A Rebuff ing in the Lords, despite Viscount Birken- 

head. It was so on this miserable Zionist 
business, with the result that the Government in general, 
and the Earl of Balfour in particular, sustained an igno- 
minious defeat, rendered all the more significant by the fact 
that it was on the occasion of the new Earl’s maiden speech 
to an assembly whither he has withdrawn, to the astonish- 
ment of his friends. Lord Islington very properly moved 
that the acceptance of the Palestine Mandate by the League 
of Nations should be postponed until the fulfilment of the 
Government pledges to the population of Palestine. He 
likewise protested against this concession to Mr. Rutenberg 
as calculated to give a Jewish citizen control over the 
Arabs. Lord Balfour could only express his surprise that 
though the Palestinian policy of the Coalition had been 
before the world since 1915, it remained unchallenged until 
1922. He denied that a Jewish Government was in- 
evitable as the result of a Jewish home, and that the 
interests of the Arabs would be properly safeguarded. 
Lord Islington’s fears were “‘fantastic,’’ etc., etc., while 
the Rutenberg concession was beyond criticism. It was a 
characteristic Balfourian speech, but we are glad to say 
that Lord Islington’s motion was carried by a majority 
of more than 2 to 1 (60 votes to 29). 


For many years the intelligent public has been scandalized 
by the cynical effrontery with which the Politicians have 
polluted the Fountain of Honours. Like 
many other functions of the Crown, it has 
been perverted to base uses, but so strongly 
entrenched were the vested interests involved that it seemed 
hopeless even to try and get the subject discussed. Any 
Peer who raised it in the House of Lords, as did Lord Sel- 
borne, to his honour, on more than one occasion, was laughed 
out of court by a combination of Front Benchers, while 
any solitary Member of Parliament, such as Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, who raised his voice in protest, was denounced as 


The Honours 
Crisis 
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“a crank,’ and overwhelmed by a torrent of falsehoods 
from the Treasury Bench. The sale of Honours was open 
and notorious. The Secret Party Funds were nourished 
from this source. No Party could live without them. 
Therefore the scandal must be winked at by all good 
partisans, whose Leaders derived not only the sinews of 
war, but their power from patronage. Critics were silenced 
by being told that politics had always been, and must always 
be, more or less corrupt—it was useless to kick against the 
pricks. Nevertheless, we could not all consent to sit down 
under this régime, and continued pegging away. Much 
more was involved than the reputation of politicians. The 
Crown was compromised by the manner in which the King’s 
name was taken in vain when some blatant bounder or 
some shady financier was ennobled, simply because, out of 
his ill-gotten gains, he could draw a big cheque in favour 
of the Party treasurer. The Press—with such rare excep- 
tions as the Morning Post and the Spectator—would not 
touch the Honours question, which was scarcely surprising, 
as all the snobs of the profession are tumbling over one 
another after some trumpery title. So the game went on, 
and the Politicians laughed up their sleeves. ‘*‘ Honours” 
were the very corner-stone of our public life. Upon this 
all Ministers and ex-Ministers were agreed, and whenever 
any iconoclast approached it, His Majesty’s Government 
could rely on the eloquence and assistance of His Majesty’s 
Opposition, whose Front Benchers shared their “ opposite 
numbers’”’ indignation that any man should so far forget 
himself as to challenge the Holy of Holies. 


TuE laugh is no longer on the side of the Politicians. Front 
Benchers are impelled to make a show of yielding before 
, public indignation, though doubtless directly 
a the storm subsides they will revive so far 
as they dare their pernicious practices. 

Needless to say, it is Coalition blundering that has provoked 
the Honours crisis, and, however unwittingly, has thereby 
rendered one of its few public services. In Mr. Lloyd 
George’s view, you can never have too much of a good 
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thing, and the asset that specially appeals to him is a thump- 
ing War Chest that would render him and his Coalition 
Liberals equally independent of the Liberal machine and 
of the Unionist machine. His knowledge of human nature 
—in its least attractive aspects—taught him that the hour 
was propitious for this operation because, with the entire 
patronage of the Crown at his disposal as Prime Minister, 
he could lavish Hereditary Honours on the New Rich, who 
would gladly pay through the nose for any dignity that 
would mark them out from their fellows. The output of 
titles under the Coalition could only be explained on the 
ground that new peers and new baronets had bought them, 
while knights became as plentiful as blackberries. Perhaps 
the worst feature was the degradation of the Press— 
you could hardly throw a stone into any recent Press Confer- 
ence without hitting some preposterous person with some 
preposterous handle to his name as a reward for booming 
some preposterous politician. Public indignation grew, but 
found few vents. Ultimately the Politicians overreached 
themselves. The House of Lords, which was gradually 
becoming a laughing stock, through the influx of peers, 
distinguished by nothing except their bank balances, 
realized that something must be done, and there has been 
a tardy stampede of Members of Parliament anxious to 
put themselves right with their constituents. Even the 
Press has been compelled to join the hue and cry against 
Honours. 


THERE is a last straw in such affairs, and in this case the 
last straw was supplied by Sir J. B. Robinson, of Park 

Lane and South Africa, against whom we 
pe len feel no resentment, because he has enabled 

a severe, and we trust a deadly, blow to be 
struck against an infamous traffic. Sir J. B. Robinson was 
made a Baronet in 1908, and as he is a Colonial it seems 
reasonable to assume that the Colonial Office had some say 
in that development. Mr. Winston Churchill was then the 
life and soul of the Colonial Office—though only an Under- 
Secretary—as he is to-day at the head of that Department, 
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so it is not uncharitable to suppose that while the Prime 
Minister was hobnobbing with the Russian Bolsheviks at 
Genoa, his most active lieutenant at home—in the intervals 
of apologizing for Irish Bolshevism—was busy in getting 
old friends into Honours Lists. What more natural than 
that the Baronet of 1908 should become a Peer in 1922? 
We make no reflections whatsoever on Sir J. B. Robinson, 
who, in our opinion, has been shabbily treated by Downing 
Street. A baronetcy is the plutocrat’s recognized stepping- 
stone to a Peerage, and we cannot conceive why, if Mr. 
Winston Churchill pressed his claim for the earlier honour, 
any Minister should boggle over its orthodox development. 
If we could believe all we are told—as is unhappily not the 
case—no one suggested that this particular Baronet should 
become a Peer, and after the House of Lords, on the initiative 
of Lord Harris, had made a demonstration against the new 
creation, unique in its annals, it transpired that no one 
connected with the Coalition had any hand in the business, 
It must have been the cat that did it. We also learn from 
the not undignified letter addressed by Sir J. B. Robinson 
to Mr. Lloyd George that nothing had been further from 
that Baronet’s thoughts than the Peerage, which he now 
formally declined. There we leave an unsolved mystery. 
Suffice it to say that the appearance of his name in the 
Honours List aroused annoyance throughout South Africa 
—General Smuts publicly disclaimed all responsibility in 
the matter—accentuated by the remarkable protests of men 
so eminently respectable as Lord Buxton and Lord Glad- 
stone, whose Government, be it remembered, had_ stood 
sponsor for the Robinson baronetcy. 


By this time all the fat was in the fire—the Robinson 
peerage being by no means the only vulnerable feature of 
: the latest and worst Honours list. Lord 

— Salisbury, who loathes this dirty business, 
e Fire ; 
as do all men who are not “ practical poli- 

ticians,’’ Lord Selborne, and the Duke of Northumberland, 
to whom all friends of clean government are deeply in- 
debted, seized the opportunity to press for the overhauling 
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of an odious system. Hundreds of Members of Parliament, 
seeing which way the cat was jumping, demonstrated against 
a glaring abuse they had previously refused to see. How 
far corruption has spread under Coalition auspices may be 
gathered from the remarkable exposure with which the 
Duke of Northumberland enlightened the House of Lords 
in the last debate. It will be found textually in this number. 
Confirmation of our worst suspicions as to the manner in 
which Prime Ministers have exercised their patronage was 
provided in the simultaneous and in some ways conflicting 
utterances of the Prime Minister and the ex-Prime Minister 
in one House and the Lord Chancellor in the other. None 
of these dignitaries will entertain the proposal to relinquish 
the right to confer Honours on contributors to the Secret 
Party Funds, though in order to stave off criticism until 
after another General Election, the Government, while 
rejecting Lord Salisbury’s proposal for a Select Committee 
of Lords and Commons, “‘ to consider the present methods 
of submitting names of persons for dignities and honours 
for the consideration of His Majesty, and to report what 
changes, if any, are desirable, etc., offered a Royal 
Commission ‘‘ to consider and advise on the procedure to 
be adopted in future to assist the Prime Minister in making 
recommendations to His Majesty of the names of persons 
deserving of special honour.’ The reader will note the 
significant distinction between these alternatives. According 
to the late Lord Salisbury, a Royal Commission is a conveni- 
ent method of shelving a question. There is no confidence 
in the good faith, the intentions, or the promises of 
Ministers. A Royal Commission, packed with Mandarins 
who have grown old amid political abuses and presided over 
by one of their number, would, in common parlance, be 
“no more use than a sick headache.’ Such miserable 
tactics can only impose on those who wish to deceive others. 
It may be good enough for the House of Commons. It 
satisfies no one outside. No man identified with the 
discredited Honours régime should sit on the Royal Com- 
mission. We need an independent tribunal, not only with 
power to examine on oath, but with determination to 
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cleanse the Augean stables. We shall never get that 
from Front Benchers. 


WE would not for a moment have it supposed that we are 
merely anxious to “get at” the politicians over this 
“ Nobbline” Honours business. We recognize that our 
Oe ona own profession is almost as much to blame, 

Lord Salisbury, when Prime Minister, steadily 
refused to consider the claims that were urged by surround- 
ing Tapers and Tadpoles on behalf of Downing Street 
scribes, because, as a former journalist, he had too much 
respect for the Press to wish it to become semi-official, as 
must inevitably be the case once newspapers looked for 
favours to the Government. On one occasion he met 
importunity with the characteristic observation: ‘* Don’t 
you think the donkey might wait a little longer for its 
carrot?” But directly Mr. Balfour succeeded his uncle 
in the Premiership, not only did that particular donkey 
receive its carrot, but every other donkey in the herd began 
braying, and continued braying until many of them got their 
carrots. Mr. Balfour meant well, but he inflicted irrepar- 
able injury on the Press by promoting this stampede for 
hereditary Honours among newspaper proprietors which 
now pervades a profession that was once proud of its 
independence, and nowadays boasts of its precedence. 
** Responsible Statesmen ’’—conspicuously Mr. Lloyd George 
—were quick to realize their advantage in dispensing the 
one thing that newspaper magnates wanted, and under the 
influence of this ‘‘ give and take’ we have seen the develop- 
ment of a “‘ Downing Street Press’ and.a ‘‘ Dope Press” 
ready to circulate any falsehoods approved by the Coalition, 
and to suppress any facts or boycott any individuals incon- 
venient to the same. When you read some poisonous innuendo 
about Ulster or France, some mean and malicious imputation 
on a Die-Hard, some slimy or slobbering glorification of 
“our great and good Prime Minister,” in one of those 
evening or Sunday rags that disgrace London, you may not 
be far wrong in assuming that the purveyor of this stuff 
“is not in journalism for his health,” to borrow a Trans- 
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atlantic phrase. He may be a Peer who thus demonstrates 
his gratitude—conceivably in the hope of yet greater 
favours to come—or a Baronet aspiring to the Peerage, or 
a humble spadeworker after the K.B.E. Of Government 
propaganda there is abundance, especially on the Sabbath, 
but one never meets in the flesh any individual who says, 
like these Sunday journals, “I believe in Lloyd George, 
I admire Austen Chamberlain, I have boundless confidence 
in Lord Birkenhead—Thank God we have a Coalition.” 
Should there be serious Inquiry into the operation of the 
Honours system, the Press could play an invaluable part 
in disclosing the “consideration” its magnates have 
received for their factitious enthusiasm. The effusions of 
the Daily Toady or the Evening Sycophant represent no 
appreciable public opinion. 


JOURNALISTS are highly entertained by the belated eloquence 
of Mr. J. A. Spender, the accomplished Editor of the former 
Belated Westminster Gazette, who denounces. the 
Honours Scandal in scornful terms. The 
old Westminster Gazette, under Mr. Spender’s auspices, was 
the semi-official organ of the Liberal Party—especially in 
the period of its predominance from 1906 to 1914. Its 
gifted Editor was in the inner political ring, persona gratis- 
sima in Downing Street, and a power in the land. We 
cannot, however, recall one single protest in its influential 
columns against the shameless traffic in Honours between 
the Asquith Government and the Radical Plutocracy, 
which resulted in so many undesirable accessions to Peerage 
and Baronetcy. On the contrary, every successive Honour’s 
List was approved, and usually applauded by the West- 
minster Gazette, and, in particular, we would call its enthusi- 
asm when Sir Edgar Speyer became a Privy Councillor 
—one of the most scandalous Honours ever conferred by 
any British Government, and one that is only explicable 
on the supposition that someone belonging to the Govern- 
ment, or connected with the Government, received a bribe. 
Whether Sir Edgar Speyer’s contribution went to an 
organization or to an individual we cannot say, and do 
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not know, but that somebody obtained a big cheque 
is obvious. The electors of Peebles, who pride them. 
selves on their skill as hecklers, might usefully probe an 
episode that Mr. Asquith has never condescended to ex- 
plain, though he cannot but be aware that his intimacy 
with Sir Edgar Speyer has done him great harm, and was 
largely responsible for many sinister rumours during the 


War. 


WHEN some weeks ago, at the most unfavourable moment 
of the year for raising money, the Morning Post embarked 

: on its formidable task of collecting sub- 
Penis Teh scriptions for the Die Hard Party, estimates 
varied as to the probable harvest. Pessimists 
predicted a failure. Optimists expected from £5000 to 
£10,000. Political Funds, it was argued, could only be 
raised through Honours Lists. As the Morning Post had 
nothing to give away, not even an O.B.E., how could it 
hope to do more than collect a few coppers from a 
few cranks? The cause in which its appeal was issued 
possessed few attractions for the New Plutocracy, who have 
most of the spare cash nowadays, while the classes 1o 
which it does appeal have been taxed almost out of 
existence and are woefully short of funds. Nevertheless, 
the Morning Post has once more been justified in its 
enterprise and courage and has achieved a veritable triumph. 
Over £20,000 have been subscribed up to the time of 
writing, and no less remarkable than the amount are the 
efforts and sacrifices obviously made by many subscribers 
to help the cause of Better Government. That is the 
issue. Our Politics are rotten because our Politicians are 
demoralised. They are either clever men without character, 
men of character without brains, or cynics who don’t care 
what happens to the country so long as they enjoy office. 
We need something better. We must have it unless Great 
Britain is to go the way of those South American Republics 
that wallow in a Sea of Corruption. The Morning 
Post is doing its bit—its readers are doing their bit in 
responding to its appeal. It is now for the Die Hards to 
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follow suit, they must not allow themselves to be paralysed 
by being Parliamentarians. 


Lorp SALISBURY was marked out as the natural leader of 
the Conservative or Die-Hard Party by his admirable and 

prolonged efforts to inculcate some sense of 
bn ——e«9 duty into the Coalition, and to awaken the 

country to the value of principle in public life. 
The only doubt was whether he would care to under- 
take this onerous task, and general satisfaction has been 
caused by the announcement of his acceptance of the 
Leadership conferred upon him at a meeting of Conservative 
members of both Houses of Parliament on July 14th. In 
welcoming this choice the Morning Post, which speaks with 
unique authority in view of its imperishable services in 
rescuing Conservatism from Coalitionism, observes: “‘ What 
is called the Die-Hard Party now definitely emerges as the 
real Conservative Party, led by a statesman who already 
commands the confidence, respect, and esteem of Conserva- 
tives throughout the country.” Although in Parliament 
the Die-Hards are overborne by time-serving Unionists, 
and, in the Lower House—as it is not improperly called in 
view of the manners of some of its members—are liable to 
be shouted down by the ‘“ caterwaulers”’ of the Coalition, 
in the constituencies the Die-Hards are estimated to repre- 
sent about 80 per cent. of the Conservative electorate. 
If they comport themselves with spirit and resolution, not 
only will they convert the balance, but they will likewise 
attract to their cause the all-important balancing voter, 
who is “fed up” with Lloyd Georgeism without being 
enamoured of Asquithism or Ramsay Macdonaldism. Lord 
Salisbury has therefore a great opportunity. His election 
as Leader of the only Party with any moral right to call 
itself Conservative brings matters to a head, and substan- 
tially clears the air. The suggestion that any politician 


who, year in and year out, in peace as in war, has been at 


the disposal of the Chameleon of Criccieth, retains any 
claim on the allegiance of Conservatives, can only be described 
as absurd. We care not whether he be Chancellor of the 
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Primrose League, or of the inner ring of the Carlton Club 


—whether his name be Curzon, or Chamberlain, or some | 
other. He may control the secret Unionist funds that | 


have been unlawfully used to promote Sinn Feinism jn 


Ireland, and to enthrone assassination in our midst. He . 


may be in a position to confer peerages, baronetcies, bishop. 
rics, knighthoods, Privy Councillorships, etc., etc., but he 
has forfeited the confidence of all those to whom Unionism 
and Conservatism are something more than a mere means 
of collecting votes for “ Careerists,” in whose mouths they 


signify nothing, and who care naught for them, even though / 


they have climbed into power by their use. 


Tue Die-Hards have already made history. They have 
put the fear of God into the Coalition. We are convinced 
md they have it in their power to destroy the 
ee worst Government this country has ever 
been cursed with without running the risk 
of landing us in a Wee Free or Bolshevik administration, 
dread of which is the single asset remaining to the Opportu- 
nist section of Unionism who have sold themselves to Mr. 
Lloyd George for something less than a song. We greatly 
admire the single-minded zeal with which Lord Salisbury— 
often ill-supported by his Peers—has fought in season and 
out of season against the embattled hosts of the Govern- 
ment, backed by powerful organizations and a prodigious 
Press, built up on the unspeakable Honours system, con- 
trolling nearly all the channels of publicity. He and the 
handful of Die-Hards—as they originally were—have the 
only reward they sought in the shape of such a transformation 
of public opinion, that when Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues 
and sycophants—freely interchangeable terms—find them- 
selves confronting popular audiences they are constrained 
to make Die-Hard speeches. Not a Minister would risk 
expressing his real sentiments to his constituents, any more 
than he would disclose his actions, as if he did he would 
have to say something like this: 


I reluctantly consented to sell the pass in Ireland because I was afraid of 
the spread of assassination which I had not the nerve to repress. For the same 
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reason I tolerated anarchy, and agreed to the release of some of the most dangerous 
criminals in the land, many of them convicted murderers lying under sentence 
of death. I have shut my eyes to every conceivable horror—including the 
torture of Loyalist ladies ; the outrages on defenceless English women simply 
because they were English ; the cold-blooded butchery of British officers, done 
to death for wearing the King’s uniform. These and many other atrocities 
I have ignored because they are unpleasant to contemplate. I have even lied 
on the facts when they were brought to my attention in Parliament in the 
hope that by so doing I might persuade the murderers to see the error of their 
ways, and to abandon their reprehensible practices. I do whatever I am told 
because I love being in office, and am, moreover, genuinely convinced that it 
is for the country’s good that I should remain where I am, as my resignation 
would be followed by the appointment of some inferior person. 

This is roughly what a truthful Minister would have to say 
if he cultivated Mr. Bonar Law’s occasional practice of 
thinking aloud. It is vastly different from anything the 
public hears, as our rulers pose on platforms as patriots 
animated by a lofty sense of duty, a passionate love of 
country, and an unbending attachment to political principle. 
A previous Government was described by Disraeli as “ an 
organized hypocrisy ’—would his wonderful vocabulary have 
been equal to coining a phrase worthy of Coalitionism ? 
How would he have described the Chequers Camarilla ? 
What would he have thought of a Primrose League that 


carries his favourite flower from Moscow to Dublin ? 


WE write strongly upon Unionist Ministers who have sold 
themselves to Mr. Lloyd George because we feel strongly. 
Also because we are anxious that Lord Salis- 
bury—for whose personality we entertain 
profound respect and regard, and whose 
actions we have followed with keen admiration—and his 
friends in Parliament, should realize that there is an extra 
Parliamentary standpoint that is not always appreciated 
by those who move and live and have their being within 
the purview of Westminster, and who are accordingly apt 
to take what may be described as ‘“‘ the Westminster view ”’ 
of politics. The future of Unionism—that is to say, of the 
Party founded by the late Lord Salisbury, Hartington, 
John Bright, Joseph Chamberlain, Goschen, Randolph 
Churchill, and others—is bound up with the Die-Hards, and 
will prosper or perish with them. It has been deserted 


An Opposition 
Must Oppose 
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by the Curzons, Birkenheads, Crawfords, Hornes, Lees of 


Fareham, Worthington Evans’s, Griffith Boscawens, etc, _ 


who, by remaining in the Coalition, violate their pledges, 
and betray their principles. This goes without saying, 


But Parliamentarians of all Parties are apt to over-indul- « 


gence towards one another and to make excuses for the 
inexcusable. There is a certain Freemasonry among 
Front-Benchers which might become dangerous. That is 
why we urge that the Die-Hards should realize that they 
are not a purely Parliamentary Party. Indeed, they cannot 
afford to take an exclusively Parliamentary view, and they 
should sedulously avoid that conventionalism dear to 
Mandarins, but intensely exasperating to everyone who 
dislikes sham fights over vital issues. To onlookers it is 
self-evident that a moribund Parliament without life, vigour, 
or aspiration, is an unfavourable field for active operations. 
It is therefore to the country that the Die-Hards must 
look, and to which they must speak, and they must not 


discourage the rank and file in the constituencies by that | 


kid-glove business which kills enthusiasm, because it gives 
an air of unreality to all debates between Government and 
Opposition. He was no fool who said “it is the business 
of an opposition to oppose.”” The Die-Hards will achieve 


nothing unless they frankly oppose the Coalition, and try - 


to turn it out. 


LorD Curzon, who passes for being an excessively indus- 
trious man, must waste no little time in penning denials 
of the persistent rumours that he is about 
to retire. Our Foreign Minister evidently 
regards any such suggestion as in the nature 
of an insult, even though it originate in the amiable desire 
of his friends to see him relinquish a position which has 
long been regarded as something of a humiliation to a states- 
man of his calibre. When Lord Curzon succeeded Mr. 
Balfour, who had negligently and, perhaps, unconsciously 
allowed the control of foreign affairs to pass from the Foreign 
Office to No. 10 Downing Street, it was fondly hoped that 
the new Foreign Minister would be able to retrieve the 
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position, as it was assumed he would wish to do. There is 
no point in maintaining a Foreign Office or a Diplomatic 
Service except for the purpose of transacting international 
business. Mr. Lloyd George notoriously despises all 
“expert”? opinion, whether strategic or diplomatic, prefer- 
ring to rely on his own untutored impulses or the thoughtless 
suggestions of his entourage; the results are writ large all 
over the world—civilized and uncivilized. Lord Curzon 
fully appreciated the situation, and, moreover, had devoted 
a strenuous career to equipping himself for the great office 
to which he was summoned. Unfortunately, from the 
outset he consented to be a cipher. He even submitted to 
personal humiliation rather than resign—office being the 
obsession of politicians of all Parties after a certain age. 
As a consequence, he has been one of the most futile Foreign 
Ministers we have ever had, tamely taking his marching 
orders from a Premier who, of all our Prime Ministers, 
has least understanding of foreign affairs, which he merely 
regards as an arena in which to display his agility. It is 
true that the Earl Curzon of Kedleston has blossomed into 
a Marquis, and presumably regards himself as in the running 
fora Dukedom. Was it worth while at the price of sacrific- 
ing the respect of his countrymen, to say nothing of his 
own self-respect ? To retire is the single service Lord Curzon 
can now discharge. This he indignantly refuses to 
contemplate. It is a strange world ! 


Rumour has been equally busy with the impending manceu- 
vres of other Ministerial misfits. It might have been 

supposed that everyone connected with a 
ng Coalition which is spreading ‘‘ death, disaster, 

and damnation” everywhere, would jump at 
any decent opportunity of retiring to his own fireside, and 
would devote the rest of his life to praying that people 
might forget he had had anything to do with it. On the 


| contrary, it is infinitely easier to detach any limpet from 


any rock than to prise any Minister from any post. Indeed, 

no Minister will consider the possibility of moving unless 

he be assured of another equally important, or more 
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important, office in the same Coalition! Home Secretaries 
are usually failures—like other Cabinet Ministers, they are 
selected on account of their “claims” rather than their 
capacity. Mr. Shortt has been a studious and systematic 


failure—his gaffes are too much for Coalition newspapers, , 


which frequently foreshadow his retirement. Nevertheless, 
he remains, and it is now suggested by those “ in the know” 
that he cannot be expected to go until one of His Majesty’s 
Judges is persuaded to make way for him. The Home 
Secretary’s dignity demands, and Mr. Lloyd George’s friend. 
ship exacts, the perpetration of this shameless job, as it 


would undoubtedly be. It is monstrous, and therefore | 


characteristic of the Coalition, to treat the High Court of 
Justice as the dumping ground of unsuccessful Ministers, 
When a sufficiently high place is found for the egregious 
Shortt, it is hinted that another of the inept, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood—now in a state of suspended animation—vwill 
be pitchforked into the Home Office, for which he has even 
fewer qualifications than his predecessor. He also is “a 
Coalition Liberal”? (which covers, like charity, a multitude 
of sins), and though outsiders may be unable to detect 
any appreciable difference between ‘Coalition Liberals” 
and “‘ Coalition Unionists,” insiders attach prodigious import: 
ance to such subtle distinctions, and aver that “ the balance 
of the Government ”’ will be upset unless Greenwoods follow 
Shortts in regular rotation. Meanwhile, Coalition circles 
are convulsed by the case of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the 
President of the Board of Trade. He is alleged to be the 
one Minister throughly “fed up” with his colleagues, 
and to be seriously threatening resignation, though Minis- 
terial optimists assume that could Mr. Baldwin be offered 
a sufficiently big post he would continue swallowing his 
principles to please Mr. Lloyd George. This his friends 
indignantly deny, insisting that he has a conscience. It 
may be so, and yet a conscience would appear to be out of 
place in such a Coalition as now afflicts our unfortunate 
country. 


One of the rare Dinner Parties given at No. 10 Downing 
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Street was held in honour of the Prince of Wales on 
July 14th. There has been a general desire to afford the 
. .., Heir-Apparent a prolonged respite from his 
“Am Optinast Tieden labours A a akon of Empire, 
of which the latest tour was the most exacting and exhaust- 
ing. Since his return from the East he has been wisely 
spared all strenuous ceremonial, and the City of London 
has considerately delayed his formal reception until after 
his well-earned and much-needed holiday. The public have 
been quick to appreciate the position, and the single desire 
that is expressed everywhere is that the Prince should be 
allowed to enjoy himself in his own way without fuss or 
function. Coalition views, as usual, differed from those 
of the Man in the Street. Hence this Downing Street 
Banquet, exclusively composed of the Ministry and other 
officials, at which the guest of the evening was called upon 
to make an elaborate speech in reply to the formal and 
somewhat stilted effort of his host, the Prime Minister, 
who at one time shone on such occasions. The Prince of 
Wales, as always, distinguished himself by the modesty, 
tact, and simple, unadorned eloquence with which he 
addressed an audience of expert speakers and critical 
listeners. Mr. Lloyd George combated the condemnation 
passed on the Government for arranging a Royal Tour in 
India at such an inauspicious moment. He admitted that 
“there were many men of deep devotion to the throne 
who felt and expressed doubt as to the wisdom of a visit 
to India under the conditions then existing,” but “‘ the 
Prince of Wales felt, and rightly felt, that it is the duty of 
the heir of so glorious a throne not to wait until the glass 
is high and the roses are in bloom” before visiting the 
people over whom he will one day rule. The Coalition 
usually shelter themselves behind somebody. Just as they 
would debit the King with last year’s surrender to Sinn 
Fein, so they would make the Prince responsible for any 
Indian contretemps. In his delightful reply, the illustrious 
guest declared that it would be “‘ presumptuous” to add 
anything to what his host had said about India, and con- 


ce 


tenting himself with the confession that he left India “an 
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optimist,’’ which is the most hopeful remark that has been 
made about that unhappy country for many a long day, 
It proves that the Prince realizes with the wisest and most 
experienced observers that Politics and Politicians play 
but an insignificant part in the real life of India, however 
much their réle may be exaggerated by politicians else. 
where. No one could be “ optimistic’? who mistook the 
Indian politicians for the Indian peoples. That the Heir. 
Apparent should appreciate what so many Western tourists 
in the East miss, affords fresh evidence of his instinct in 
getting to the heart of a complicated problem. 


ALTHOUGH the Government Press has devoted considerable 
space to “‘the Reform of the House of Lords,” and the 
question has become urgent through recent 
events, only those who desire to be deceived 
take Ministerial speculations seriously. On 
this, as on every other issue, the Coalition is divided and 
paralytic. So-called ‘Coalition Liberals” have, in the 
past, made colossal capital by denouncing “ the hereditary 


Reformers 


enemies of the people,” though few of them could resist — 


the temptation of joining those enemies whenever they 
had the chance, while some have paid through the nose 
for the privilege. Theoretically ‘‘ Coalition Liberals” 
favour the reform of the Upper House, but they are half- 
hearted in the matter, and make no concealment of their 
hostility towards any and every attempt to endow the 
Upper House with such powers as appertain to Second 
Chambers in other civilized countries. ‘‘ Coalition Union- 
ists’ are equally insincere. They talk “ House of Lords 
Reform” on platforms, and wish the Conservative rank 
and file in the constituencies to imagine that the Govern- 
ment intend to restore the powers of which the Peers were 
robbed by the Parliament Act of 1911. But as that 
measure was passed, thanks to the acquiescence of the 
majority of Conservative Peers and the active assistance 
of certain renegades—-who make a practice of discarding 
principles they are pledged to defend—we cannot take 
present declarations on House of Lords Reform seriously. 
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We have yet to hear of any Cabinet Minister who is preparing 
to take off his coat in this cause. Lord Birkenhead is said 
to be disgruntled over his interment in the House of Lords, 
and is accordingly anxious that Ministers should be allowed 
to speak in both Houses. That is about the limit of his 
enthusiasm as “‘a reformer,” and, in any event, after his 
Ulster record he should not easily persuade Conservatives, 
either in Parliament or elsewhere to go tiger-hunting in 
his company. We have long advocated the constitution 
of a reformed Second Chamber armed with adequate powers, 
but we decline to humbug ourselves or our readers by 
suggesting that the Coalition Government means business. 
We even doubt whether any reform of the Upper House 
worth having would pass either branch of the Legislature. 
The House of Commons prefers to leave things as they are, 
while few Peers would take the trouble to come and vote 
for their own exclusion, which, after all, is the plain English 
of House of Lords Reform. 


WE may be reminded that as an earnest of their zeal for 
the Reform of the House of Lords the Cabinet have actually 

produced a scheme to which they are thereby 
een committed. Ministers wish us to think so, 

but in fact they have done nothing of the 
kind. It is hardly the sketch of a scheme, and is merely 
a manceuvre to beguile the unwary into supposing that at 
last “something will be done.” These Resolutions were 
published by Lord Crawford on July llth, and subse- 
quently presented to the Peers in a lengthy oration (July 
18th) by Lord Peel, in lieu of Lord Curzon, who unfortu- 
nately is indisposed. They were evidently regarded as 
“eye-wash ’’ by the Lords, who had hardly a good word 
to say for them. They are chiefly designed for propa- 
ganda purposes, but they are exceedingly poor propaganda, 
and we shall be surprised if the Coalition is able to make 
any capital thereby. These Resolutions abundantly justify 
our freely expressed scepticism concerning the Govern- 
ment’s attitude on this question. Indeed, they afford 
conclusive evidence that the only Ministers who count in 
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Downing Street are hostile to any attempt to increase the 
diminished status of the House of Lords under the Parlia- 
ment Act, or to strengthen its personnel, either by elec- 
tion or otherwise. This “ half-baked” scheme, as Lord 
Lansdowne described it, takes the following form: 


1. That this House shall be composed, in addition to peers of the blood 
Royal, Lords Spiritual, and Law Lords, of : 


(a) Members elected either directly or indirectly from the outside, 

(b) Hereditary peers elected by their order. 

(c) Members nominated by the Crown, the numbers in each case to be 
determined by statute. 


2. That with the exception of peers of the blood Royal and the Law Lords, 
every other member of the reconstituted and reduced House of Lords shall 
hold his seat for a term of years to be fixed by statute, but shall be eligible 
for re-election. 

3. That the reconstituted House of Lords shall consist approximately of 
350 members. 

4. That while the House of Lords shall not amend or reject Money Bills, 
the decision as to whether a bill is or is not a money bill, or is partly a money 
bill and partly not a money bill, shall be referred to a Joint Standing Com- 
mittee of the two Houses, the decision of which shall be final. That this 
Joint Standing Committee shall be appointed at the beginning of each new 
Parliament, and shall be composed of seven members of each House of Parlia- 
ment, in addition to the Speaker of the House of Commons, who shall be ex- 
officio chairman of the Committee. 

5. That the provisions of the Parliament Act, 1911, by which bills can be 
passed into law without the consent of the House of Lords during the course 
of a single Parliament, shall not apply to any bill which alters or amends, 
the constitution of the House of Lords as set out in these resolutions, or which 
in any way changes the powers of the House of Lords as laid down in the 
Parliament Act and modified by these resolutions. 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE has a genius for friendship which gives 
him unnumbered friends in all ranks of society, whether 
Lord Northcliffe they agree or disagree with his political 
opinions, whether they approve or disapprove 
his public actions, whether they admire or dislike the 
Northcliffe Press. All his friends were deeply concerned 
to hear of his serious breakdown as the result of many 
years’ continuous overwork. They are necessarily alarmed 
by the disquieting bulletins which would not have been 
allowed to appear in the Times and Daily Mail unless 
his condition were serious. His enemies, who are numerous, 
vindictive, and influential, have not been slow to exploit 
his illness, but we may reject the sensational rumours 
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which Coalition Politicians and their echoes are busily 
spreading. With such men the wish is father to the 
thought. They hope that their formidable and fearless 
critic—who could neither be nobbled by some new title 
nor terrorised like lesser men—may be permanently hors de 
combat. Meanwhile they are making desperate efforts to 
capture some portion of the Northcliffe Press. We sin- 
cerely hope they may fail and that Lord Northcliffe may 
once more disappoint his foes by completely regaining his 
health and activities. We have never pretended to see 
eye to eye with him or the journals he controls and 
inspires—we believe the deplorable line they have taken 
about Ireland to be in part due to the fact that since 
1919 “the chief's’? health has left much to be desired. 
The country stands to lose by Lord Northcliffe’s suspension. 
Therefore on public as well as on all private grounds his 
friends fervently hope that he will recover from this acute 
attack of blood poisoning. There is no more charming or 
fascinating companion, as the present writer can testify 
from the many delightful hours he has been so fortunate 
as to spend in the society of a man who, when the 
history of our times comes to be written, will be recognised 
as having played a more decisive part at more great 
moments than any of his contemporaries. We are obliged 
to take his breakdown seriously because it is viewed 
seriously by those who are likely to know. We can only 
reiterate our hope that their apprehensions may prove 
exaggerated, and that Lord Northcliffe will again rout the 
pessimists. 


Tue “Times” and other journals are loudly complaining 
of the passing of all the Lawn Tennis Championships from 


English hands. The honours of Wimbledon 
Lost on the 


Links were divided between Australia and France. 

The Australians dominated the Men’s Cham- 
pionships—Singles and Doubles—-while France captured all 
the Women’s Championships, thanks to Mdlle. Lenglen, who 
conclusively re-established her supremacy, overwhelming 
Mrs. Mallory in the final round to the point of making the 
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United States Champion seem of a different class. The 
French lady’s partner in the Women’s Doubles was Miss Ryan 
(U.S.A.), and in the Mixed Doubles Captain O’Hara Wood 
(Australia). England was not even represented in any Finals 
(the Men’s Singles being fought out by Australia, viz., Mr. G. L. 
Patterson, who regained the championship he lost to Mr, 
Tilden in 1920, and Mr. J. O. Anderson, one of the greatest 
players of the day) except by Mr. Lycett, who, though playing 
for the British Isles in the Davis Cup, learnt the gamein Aus- 
tralia. The All-England Plate went to Mr. B. I. C. Norton, 
who, though now resident in England, hails from South Africa, 
Since Wimbledon British Lawn Tennis has suffered a still 
more serious reverse, not to say humiliation—we have 
actually scratched in the Davis Cup Competition because the 
only two British players deemed capable of making a show 
against the Australians or the Americans, Major Kingscote 
and Mr. Lycett, are unable to sacrifice the necessary time. 
There are no young men to man the breach. ‘“‘ The Times,” 
like everybody else, deplores our eclipse at a game of our inven- 
tion, and advises English players to “take more than one 
leaf out of their book,” 7.e., from our foreign competitors, 
But our Press, headed by “‘The Times,” and conspicuously 
““The Times,” is surely in part responsible for this debacle 
by its insensate booming of golf. We are convinced, from all 
we learn as to the avoidance of golf by practically all the 
best Overseas players at Wimbledon, and the absorption in 
golf of some of our best men, that herein lies one explanation 
of British failure. If Mdlle. Lenglen played as much golf as 
her foremost English competitors we doubt whether she 
would hold a single championship at Wimbledon to-day. 
Had Major Kingscote—whom some of the best judges of the 
game regarded as the finest player on the ground— played as 
little golf as Mr. Patterson during the past year, he would 
assuredly have won their great match. As an occupation 
for statesmen, as the obsession of newspaper proprietors, as 
the hobby of retired Generals, golf is unimpeachable. As 
preparation for any more active game it is fatal. In a word, 
Wimbledon was lost at Sandwich. Possibly, now that the 
Americans have captured our Golf Championship—-of which 
we wish them joy—our Press may recover its perspective. 
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THE REAL CRIMINALS 


“ And Nathan said unto David: Thou art the man.”’ 


WirHIN the past few weeks the two most formidable opponents 
of the Prime Minister have been removed by murder or 
by illness. Sir Henry Wilson, who might have led a new 
and regenerated Conservative Party, sleeps in his quiet 
grave, where the cowardice of politicians and their betrayal 
of our fighting men will trouble him no longer. The Cabinet 
Ministers who sat, complacent but pale, listening to his 
funeral service, lost no time hinting through their organs 
that he ought to be forgotten as quickly as may be. In 
that particular part of a Coalition newspaper which reflects 
Downing Street and its mean voices, appeared this astounding 
paragraph : 

What may be a dangerous precedent has been set in the placing of a floral 


sword at the base of the Cenotaph to the memory of the late Sir Henry Wilson. 
(Evening Standard, June 29th.) 


Such tributes should be forbidden, it proceeded, or where 
should we be? We might even find ourselves regularly 
commemorating English heroes and martyrs—a_ really 
terrible prospect. It presently appeared on a careful 
search that this newspaper had uttered not a word of 
protest when a “ floral tribute’ was laid on the Cenotaph 
in memory of Mr. McSwiney, the Cork Mayor who committed 
suicide by hunger-striking, after waging war on the British 
nation. So it is right in Coalition eyes to commemorate 
enemies of this nation, and wrong to honour British patriots. 

The truth is that Ministers know in their heart of hearts, 
whatever tales they serve up to Parliament or to their 
tame newspapers, that they have a direct and _ terrible 
responsibility for this crime; and therefore they want the 
very name of Sir Henry Wilson buried in oblivion. Yet 
they are not alone in their guilt, though as forming the 
administration in power, theirs has been the gravest offence. 
Their responsibility is shared in a greater or less degree by 
Mr. Asquith, by the so-called leaders of the Labour Party, 
and by the prelates and clerics (not excluding Archbishops) 
who so petulantly called for the fatal truce with murder 
and hampered the operations of our troops and the R.L.C. 
against the murder gang. All these gentlemen have to 
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stand in the dock with Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Birkenhead. All helped to make the crime 
possible. None of them has denounced it as it should have 
been denounced. Not one of them has demanded steps 
which would put down the murder gang in this country, 
They can see from the terms in which various Irish leaders 
have spoken of the murder that Sinn Fein is behind it all, 
The knowledge leaves them comparatively calm. 

Again, within the past month information has been 
obtained of one of the most hideous deeds in the hideous 
story of tribal Ircland—the torture and _ cold-blooded, 
cowardly hanging of three young British officers and a private, 
kidnapped at Macroom months after the “truce,” weeks 
after the “treaty,” and basely abandoned to their fate 
by the British Government after they had been exposed 
to terrible dangcr by its criminal negligence. In horror 
and incredibility this episode surpasses all the previous 
Irish outrages. A detachment of British troops ascertained 
that the four officers and men were in Macroom Castle. They 
went back. The news must have been communicated to 
the British Government, but it issued no orders, though 
it must well have known that its whole attitude had been 
hostile to any repression or punishment of Irish crimes, 
and that this would necessarily react on its subordinates. 
A few days later another party was despatched, only to 
be warned, before Macroom Castle was reached, that the 
road was mined and the tribal Irish waiting in ambush. 
This detachment returned. Again the British Government 
took no action. It might have instantly arrested four 
Sinn Feiners as hostages for its servants’ safety. It did 
nothing of the kind. The British troops were withdrawn. 
When questioned in the House of Commons, Ministers 
professed to have made “ representations”’ to the “ Free 
State”? Government.* The House of Commons, in justice to 
men who were wearing the King’s uniform, ought to call for 
the publication of those “representations”? in a white 
paper, so that the country may see of what character they 
were, and whether British Ministers were as enormously 
guilty as appears on the surface. I have yet to hear of 
any telegram of condolence or sympathy sent by the 
authorities to the families of the murdered soldiers, though 
they perished in the King’s and the nation’s service; and 


* They shamefully misled the House of Commons by pretending that 
the ‘officers were taking a “ joy-ride”’ whereas actually they were on duty. 
Mr. Chamberlain owes an apology to the Army and to the dead for his 
mis-statement. 
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I have watched, so far in vain, for any utterance from the 
English and Irish prelates, from the Nonconformist Ministry, 
from Mr. Asquith, or from the Labour leaders denouncing 
this horror. Is killing no murder when the victims are 
English soldiers, when they wear the national uniform, and 
when their butchers are of tribal Irish provenance? Or 
does Mr. Lloyd George carry his secret animosity against 
our fighting men to the pitch of sacrificing them callously 
in the hour of supreme peril ? 

Mr. Asquith’s guilt in this miserable Irish business 
is immense, though it is not, like the Cabinet’s, complicated 
by the stain of treachery. It is a deplorable fact that on 
three of the most tremendous issues with which British 
statesmanship has ever had to deal, his policy has made 
complete shipwreck and involved his country in fearful 
loss and suffering. His first catastrophic failure was before 
the Great War, when, knowing the right course, he had not 
the moral courage to take it, and neither warned nor armed 
the nation. His second was in his careless encouragement 
of separatism and in the Gallio-like temper which allowed 
Sinn Fein to take root, till it gathered such strength that 
in 1916 it openly attacked the Allicd cause. His third 
error was in his continued encouragement of Sinn Fein 
after he had been ejected from office. He constituted 
himself its advocate; he even apologized for it; and he 
violently denounced the policy of reprisals, which he must 
have well known was both justified and was the only means 
of getting murder under control. As Sir Hamar Greenwood 
said in 1920, at a time when he was blowing hot against 
Sinn Fein, with special reference to this campaign of Mr. 
Asquith’s, ‘‘ every speech is an encouragement to assassin- 
ation.” All dispassionate observers who were in Ireland 
in the critical months of 1920-1 are agreed that, if the 
reprisals policy had been maintained and officially enforced, 
it would have ended Sinn Fein. There was strong evidence 
to this effect from the Sinn Fein side in the documents 
seized, which lamented the unwillingness of the conspirators 
to face the risk of retaliation. The Southern Irish are not 
good fighters, as has been shown by their conduct in the 
present “civil war’; they excel in ambushes and assassina- 
tions, not in open combat where danger has to be incurred. 
“You will see that the possibilities of a fight for more than 
tenminutes do not exist,” said one of the Sinn Fein dispatches 
captured in 1920 by the police: ‘“‘I take it that, if we once 
strike, we will be struck back (sic) in a much more damaging 
fashion,” And therefore Sinn Fein adopted the tactics 
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which were justly denounced by the Prime Minister in hig 
speech of December 3, 1920: 


Treachery—murder, cowardly murder by men apparently unarmed, 
apparently harmless, dressed like civilians, who are allowed to come and go 
as if they were under the protection of the police, the police regarding them 
as part of the citizens whom they are prepared to defend, and when the police. 
man passes on, he is shot in the back—cowardly, mean murder. 


If Mr. Asquith and his ecclesiastical friends had given any 
attention to the question of reprisals before intervening 
with their factious advice, they would have been aware 
that on July 30, 1863, President Lincoln signed a famous 
order: ‘‘ For every soldier of the United States killed in 
violation of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed.” 
They would have learnt that during the American Civil 
War, in October, 1862, when a loyal citizen of Palmyra, 
Missouri, was kidnapped and murdered, the local United 
States commander sent a flag of truce to demand the sur- 
render of the murderers, and when this did not take place, 
after full warning, executed in reprisals ten guerillas, By 
these methods did the United States Government stop 
crime under the wisest and most humane statesman of 
modern times. 

Now Mr. Asquith has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
policy has been adopted, and with what results! Over a 
thousand British soldiers and Irish police have been murdered 
or dangerously wounded by assassins in Ireland ; the United 
Kingdom has been destroyed; the Union Jack has been 
torn up; vast expenditure has been incurred; a British 
trade tenfold that with Russia in the palmiest days before 
the war has been wrecked; tariffs are about to be set up 
within the ‘‘ Free Trade area” of the British Isles; a 
land frontier has been created which has to be guarded by 
60,000 troops; in Ireland armed bands under various labels 
fight one another for the possession of Dublin, and outside it 
burn barracks and orphanages, blow up buildings, ravage 
loyalist property, destroy railway bridges, and show 
how correct was the separatist view of Irish amiability! 
With the withdrawal of British rule it is no exaggeration 
to say that Southern Ireland has reverted two centuries. 
Nor has England gained anything by this tame surrender 
of right. She was never so fiercely hated, and the slightest 
suggestion of friendship for her is repudiated by all the 
Irish factions. Worst of all, outrageous political crime 
has spread from Ireland to this country; and is being 
met here with the same methods of lazy and apathetic 
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toleration that gave Sinn Fein its opportunity across the 
Irish Channel. Such are the results of accepting Mr. 
Asquith’s advice. 

The Labour Party co-operated with Mr. Asquith in his 
campaign against his own country, entirely indifferent 
to the fact that it was thereby helping to cripple British 
trade and diminish employment. It denounced the Army 
and the police, as is its normal custom. The very party 
that had embraced Lenin and defended Bolshevik methods, 
which are those of the most ruthless and brutal tyranny 
enforced by thousands of executions and by torture, pro- 
fessed to be shocked at occasional retaliation in Ireland 
for cruel murder. It sent a deputation to Ireland which, 
after the briefest and most perfunctory of inquiries, reported 
that the British Government was wrong and Sinn Fein 
was right. Not one word of sympathy was expressed for 
the unhappy families of the murdered constabulary, though, 
during the stay of the deputation in Ireland, police were 
being assassinated or brutally injured at the rate of one a 
day. The secret of the Labour attitude was in a corrupt 
deal which the Labour Party made with the Irish separatists 
in December, 1919, by which the Irish vote in British 
constituencies was to be given for Labour, on condition 
that Labour in the House of Commons supported separatism. 
This it has done with unfailing regularity. The Labour 
Party, in fact, is not an independent party, or British. Its 
official newspaper, the Daily Herald, has admittedly accepted 
money from Lenin, and has been subventioned by all the 
enemies of the British Empire from Sinn Fein and the 
Egyptian revolutionaries to the Indian anarchists. Mr. 
Clynes might write to Lady Wilson deploring Sir Henry 
Wilson’s murder, but the fact remains that the Labour 
policy led straight up to that crime. 

The directest encouragement to murder came, however, 
from Ministers themselves, and in two ways. In the first 
place, by their attitude to murderers they blotted out the 
moral stain of murder, and made it seem profitable and even 
glorious. Mr. Lloyd George’s lunches at Genoa to the 
Bolsheviks, whose hands were dripping with human blood, 
were a great shock to decent, law-abiding English people. 
An even greater shock was his attitude to De Valera and 
Michael Collins. De Valera had publicly proclaimed from 
American soil his warm approval of the assassination of 
the British officers in Dublin on November 21, 1920. Collins 
was not only a principal in the murder organization, but also 
a traitor. The son of a small farmer of Woodfield, County 
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Cork, he had been quite ready to take money from the 
British Government, which, if he had been a genuine Irish 
patriot, he would never have done. From 1914 to early 
1916 he was employed in a Government office in London, 
He was, in fact, a sorter at the General Post Office, and only 
fled from London when compulsory service was introdueed, 
He next appeared in Dublin as a virulent Sinn Feiner, who 
preached violence, but avoided exposing himself. He was 
taken during the rebellion of April, 1916, when a small 
force of British troops put down the rebels, and was interned 
in England, whence, with others like himself, he was 
presently released by the mischievous leniency of the 
British Government, which allowed it thus to be known 
that treason and insurrection were regarded in London 
as venial offences. 

Returning to Ireland, he made incendiary speeches and 
directed the murder organization. Sir Hamar Green- 
wood read to the House of Commons in 1920 Sinn Fein 
documents, which had been captured, and which showed 
that Collins’s staff offered £100 “for the skull of every 
policeman or soldier.” Through Collins’s hands passed 
£371,000 subscribed in America for the Irish republican 
loan, from which fund the murderers were paid for their 
crimes, their legal expenses defrayed, and their release 
arranged by bribery (when the British Government could 
not be induced to let them out, which it usually did). For 
weeks he was “‘on the run” from the police, and during 
this period he contracted the curious trick of suddenly 
stopping, as he walks, and looking round suspiciously. 
He was described by Sir Hamar Greenwood as “ the centre 
of the murder gang.” Sir Henry Wilson, as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, well knew Collins’s record and 
regarded it with horror; and his breach with Mr. Lloyd 

eorge came when he found one day in No. 10 Downing 
Street the Prime Minister joking cheerfully with a man 
whom he viewed as an assassin. 

Since the truce and since the treaty, Collins’s behaviour 
has not been such as to deserve any encomiums. He 
said for example, on March 5th, that the treaty was only 
a device by which to trick the British; ‘‘ when they had 
beaten them out by means of the treaty, the republican 
ideal which was surrendered in July (at the truce) was 
restored.” He added that “the difference between them- 
selves and their (republican) critics was, as they admitted 
themselves, the difference of a shadow.” He concluded 
in May what even Mr. Churchill, one of our Ministerial 
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“ quitters? who will swallow anything in “ credulous good 
faith,’ described as ‘‘a doubtful pact, doubtfully made,” 
to rob the people of Southern Ireland of their freedom at 
the elections in that country, and which other and less timid 
judges characterized as a treacherous agreement with the 
open advocate of violence and of an independent Irish 
republic. For weeks he looked on and permitted Rory 
O’Connor to hold the Four Courts in Dublin with a gang 
of bandits, without lifting a finger. Nominally controlling 
the “regular”? Irish Republican Army, which had its head- 
quarters at Beggar’s Bush barracks, from which Mr. A. W. 
Cope had ejected the British troops to make way for these 
“regulars,” he allowed the “ regulars ” to wage a systematic 
guerrilla war on Ulster with pistol and incendiary bomb, as 
has been proved by the documents which, in June, were 
captured by the Belfast police in Falls-road, Belfast, at 
“the headquarters of the Ist battalion, Ist brigade, 3rd 
northern division, I.R.A.” 

Collins, moreover, made no move against the freebooters 
at the Four Courts until they attacked him, and until he 
was driven to action by an ultimatum from the British 
Government, which in its turn was driven to act by the 
deep and just public indignation in England at Sir Henry 
Wilson’s murder. The murder took place on Thursday, 
June 22nd, and was to be the subject of a debate in the 
House of Commons on Monday, June 26th. Immediately 
after it, Mr. Bonar Law took a step which filled the Govern- 
ment with alarm. He was bound to the dead soldier by 
years of friendship; with Sir Henry he had enabled Mr. 
Asquith in August, 1914, to out-manceuvre Mr. Lloyd 
George, when the present Prime Minister was demanding 
British neutrality in the war. Moved by horror at a fearful 
crime and by indignation at the terrible results which had 
followed the Government’s surrender in Ireland, he let 
Mr. Lloyd George know pretty plainly what he thought ; 
and those in the secret were aware on Saturday, June 24th, 
that there was another possible Prime Minister at the 
starting post, and this, too a man who could by a gesture 
tally to his side practically the entire Conservative Party. 
The Government, in fact, itself received an ultimatum. So 
alarmed was Mr. Lloyd George that he at once telegraphed 
on that Saturday to his friend, Michael Collins. This 
telegram, in the words of a Coalition organ, “ pressed 
them (the Provisional Government) to establish order in 
their own house and to consent no longer to a double sove- 
reignty in Ireland.”’ It was further arranged by the Cabinet 
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that Mr. Churchill should early in the debate make a speech 
of a distinctly threatening kind, to satisfy Mr. Bonar Law 
and keep the House of Commons and the English public 
quiet, while Mr. Lloyd George, at the close of the debate, 
to placate Collins, would appeal for “ calm,” which in this 
case meant inaction against the people behind the campaign 
of crime in England. The speeches, says the same Coalition 
organ, ‘‘ were meant to meet a particular emotional crisis 
caused by the murder of Sir Henry Wilson.” They were, in 
fact, ‘‘dope’”’ to get the Government out of a grave crisis, 

The telegram went on June 24th; the speeches were 
made on June 26th, and early on June 28th Collins had to 
act, for probably even he recognised that his tremulous 
friends in power in London would very quickly disappear 
if something were not done. There followed the sluggish 
and halting attack on the gang in the Four Courts, which 
would have been taken in a few hours by a company of 
British or French storm troops. Many proclamations 
accompanied the skirmishing, in the course of which enormous 
damage was done to Dublin. The loss on either side was 
trifling. The munitions used by Collins were British, 
supplied at the cost of the English taxpayer; and the 
English public will note with the gravest anxiety that the 
Irish Republican Army has been supplied not only with tanks 
(though our tank force in the British Army has been reduced 
to a shadow of a shade, and is composed mostly of antiquated 
machines) but also with artillery, field howitzers and aircraft. 
The British Air Force is in a lamentable state of disorganiza- 
tion and weakness, but our rulers have machines to spare 
for Collins, though there is no security that these machines 
will not sooner or later be used against Ulster or this 
country. For as Mr. Lloyd George said at Carnarvon on 
October 9, 1920: 


If satisfying the present opinion of Ireland is an essential condition of 
settlement, there is only one thing you can do—cut Ireland adrift, cut the painter, 
let them set up an independent republic, an absolutely independent nation. 
And that won’t satisfy them. They will want Ulster. . .. There would be 
the danger that in England’s trouble they might achieve independence and 
satisfy an old feeling of vengeance for past wrongs. 


So lethargic were the operations against the Four 
Courts that anxiety was aroused in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Churchill with the best display of indignation that 
he could simulate, had to insist that Collins was really 
doing his utmost. Meantime, De Valera entered the engage- 
ment, and in the face of Collins’s feebleness seized a part 
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of Sackville Street, which had just been rebuilt with the 
English taxpayer’s money, after its destruction by these 
same rebels in 1916. Another prolonged skirmish took 
place, resulting in further destruction of property and the 
escape of the most important rebels. The real military 
situation in Southern Ireland has been hidden from the 
world—and from the British Government—by a Sinn Fein 
censorship, while the circulation of British newspapers in 
Southern Ireland is forbidden by both sides. What we 
do know is that fighting of a guerrilla kind is proceeding 
over most of Southern Ireland. That country has sunk to 
a state of anarchy which would disgrace a negro community. 
The railways have been systematically destroyed—no doubt 
in the belief that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George will 
produce English money with which to rebuild them. 
“Rebel” prisoners escape, or are liberated or rescued. 
Loyalists are mercilessly attacked and subjected to such 
infamous outrages as the raping of a woman by eight Sinn 
Feiners in the presence of her husband, described by Lord 
Carson in the House of Lords. Such are some of the early 
consequences of ‘shaking hands with murder.” With 
what face could Mr. Churchill contend, on June 26th, that 
“ assassination will not change the course of British policy,” 
when assassination secured the “truce” of July, 1921, 
the craven surrenders of the Ministry in the negotiations 
with Sinn Fein, and the concession to Southern Ireland 
of powers which Mr. Lloyd George had himself previously 
declared ruinous and dangerous to the safety of England ? 

The second great encouragement to murder in England 
which the Government gave was by its conduct in failing 
sternly to repress the crimes of 1920-1 in Great Britain, 
and to take adequate measures against the people behind 
them in this country and in Southern Ireland. A con- 
siderable number of these miscreants had been captured 
and sentenced in 1921. They had been guilty of the gravest 
offence known to modern society—stealthily attempting 
to murder and to burn under cover of civilian dress. Forty- 
three such crimes were perpetrated by them around London, 
and a large number in other parts of the country. They 
were treated by the Government, not as incendiaries and 
criminals, but as “ political prisoners.”’ One batch of them 
was released on February 11th for crimes committed before 
the “truce.” Another batch, who had continued to levy 
war on this country even after the “ truce,” were released 
on April 11th, in Mr. Shortt’s words, “as the result of a 
Cabinet decision and as part of the general policy of amnesty 
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in respect of all crimes which had been committed from a 
political motive.” Thus the Government treated arson, 
murder and attacks on the English people as a mere joking 
matter, and taught the desperadoes to believe that their 
immunity was assured. It is quite certain that the police 
were discouraged from showing any activity in watching 
them and dealing with them. 

Not only this, but though the Government must have 
known that Sir Henry Wilson’s life was in danger (and it 
was notorious, whatever Mr. Shortt says, that he had re- 
ceived threatening letters), police protection was _ with- 
drawn from him; and such police as were stationed near 
his house were left unarmed. Yet the Cabinet had very 
distinct notice that something was brewing. That notice 
was given by the Sinn Fein raids in Lancashire on collieries 
for explosives early in June which ought to have shaken 
Ministers out of their complacent negligence. They never 
lifted a finger. No scrutiny was directed upon the Govern- 
ment departments which contain many Sinn Feiners, some 
of them placed very high up. There were no searches or 
raids on the well-known centres of sedition. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood and Mr. Lloyd George were carefully guarded, 
but for the lives of others there were no precautions of 
any kind. It may or may not be true that the police 
gave no hint of any conspiracy (though they did warn 
Mr. Shortt that robberies of arms and explosives and an 
outbreak of incendiarism was coming), but then two facts 


must be taken into consideration in weighing this excuse. 


which has been advanced by the Government. The first 
is that vigilance was not stimulated by Downing Street, 
and the second that there are believed to be unreliable 
elements high up in the police force. I should be very 
much surprised if the Government was not informed of 
this during the war from the Naval and Military Intelligence 
Departments, where there were chiefs who were not afraid 
to do their duty. It was a curious fact that when a most 
important raid had to be carried out in the war to secure 
certain vital documents, it had to be carried out by the 
military authorities without the knowledge of the police. 
This factor may explain why in the raids which followed 
the murder of Sir Henry Wilson more material was not 
secured. It is known definitely that a band of “ fire-bugs ” 
and assassins, named the “Irish Expeditionary Force,” 
exists in this country under the direction of heads in Dublin; 
and that some of its chiefs are in Government offices. With 
a little energy, and if the Government had the necessary 
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courage, these people could be quickly tracked down. But 
what is the use of tracking them down if they are to be let 
out a few weeks later under an “amnesty” ? 

If the Govérnment had done its bare duty, it would 
have taken instant steps to strengthen the law against 
these criminals, and to give the loyal and peaceable people 
of England protection against them. After all, their safety 
should come before consideration for the feelings of Michael 
Collins. The first measure required is one directed against 
flagrant conspirators, caught red-handed. The possession 
of incendiary bombs or explosive bombs is the clearest 
possible evidence of an intention to commit arson or murder. 
Any person with such bombs should be required (as any 
person in South Africa found in possession of diamonds 
is required) to prove his or her innocence. No honest or 
law-abiding person wants or keeps such bombs; and the 
penalty for their possession should be death—or flogging, 
if a death sentence is thought inadvisable.* It is not a 
trifling matter. Enormous damage was done by these 
Southern Irish criminals in England last year, and when 
they were caught they were, as we have scen, very soon 
let loose. In these tactics of masked crime the Southern 
Irish excel. Their record in the United States is a terrible 
one. The ruffians of the 1W.W. whom the American 
detective Burns tracked down at the risk of his life for a 
series of outrages committed with explosives, were almost 
without exception Irish, as is seen from such names as 
*McNamara, Sullivan, McGraw, McManigal, Ryan, Clancy, 
and Curran. . 

In the second place, effective steps should be taken to 
purge the English departments of Southern Irish conspirators 
and spies. By levying war on the English people they are 
guilty of treason, for which the penalty is death; and that 
penalty should be enforced when persons in British Govern- 
ment employment take English money and use their positions 
of privilege for treacherous attacks on English lives and 
property. It isasimple outrage that while thousands of loyal 
English officers and men who fought for the national cause in 
the Great War are walking the streets in vain in the search 
for employment, our Government departments here in 
England should be over-run by these alien conspirators. 
The heads of the departments should be held responsible for 
the character of persons they employ or engage; and 
definite guarantees of those employees’ good faith and loyalty 
should besecured. By theirspeech they can beknown. Ihave 

* In Ulster the “ cat’”’ is being used on such offenders. 
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good reason for stating that many of these people habitually 
talk treason. Further, as Southern Ireland has now become 
a separate State, it should be a principle that no Southern 
Irish or persons of South Irish descent shall be allowed to 
enter Government or municipal service without satisfactory 
proof that they can be trusted. How many Englishmen, 
I should like to ask, are now employed in Southern Irish 
offices ? Perhaps some Die-hard M.P. will put a question 
on this head and force the facts out. 

This matter is not unimportant. Threatening letters 
are now being sent wholesale, declaring that the punish- 
ment of the men charged with Sir Henry Wilson’s murder 
will be followed by “ terrible reprisals.” English life may 
at any moment be attacked by a far-reaching organization, 
with ample funds at its service, with headquarters in Ireland 
beyond the reach of our police, and with abundance of 
arms, supplied by the ‘“ credulous good faith”? of our Mr. 
Copes and Mr. Churchills. Such an organized attack can 
only be met and defeated by organized power in this country. 
The centre of organized power, if it is to be legally exerted, 
is the British Government, which in this matter is once 
more betraying the English nation. All that this Govern- 
ment has done so far has been to announce that it will 
not be deflected from its path by murder, just as Sir Hamar 
Greenwood announced on November 24, 1920: 


We should be traitors, to my mind, to ourselves and to Ireland if we hesitated 
for a moment in our stern plan of stamping out this campaign of assassination 
in Ireland. 


Just as Mr. Lloyd George announced that he would not 
take the risk of giving Southern Ireland an army, and an 
air force, and a navy “through fear of any murder gang.” 
We know what has come of these boasts. When he appealed, 
as he did in his speech of June 26th, to England to show 
**composure, judgment and firmness” and to “ preserve 
calm,” he was in fact calling on this country to trust to the 
very methods which he employed in Ireland down to the 
surrender, in pretending that there was no danger, in being 
calm and magnanimous, in refusing to see a conspiracy 
when one plainly existed, in adopting the ostrich policy. 
There used to be a famous story of a young man in a theatre 
who, when the scenery caught fire and the audience were 
rising from their seats to go out, jumped on the stage and 
adjured all to ‘‘ keep calm and sit still.” Whereupon the 
audience resumed their seats, kept calm, sat still, and were 
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one and all burnt to death. It was not by such methods 
that the Irish Invincibles, who murdered Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and the Dynamiters, were defeated. 
But it was by the precise parallel to this policy of calm 
and doing nothing that Kerensky allowed the Bolsheviks 
to establish their power and ruin Russia, and Mr. Lloyd 
George saddled Ireland with the curse of Sinn Fein. 

Mr. Churchill and other Ministers have bravely threatened 
that, if the Sinn Fein authorities in Southern Ireland 
do not suppress anarchy and outrage, something very dreadful 
will be done by the British Government. Whether they 
are in earnest is most doubtful. They themselves have 
deliberately destroyed the whole machinery by which order 
can be restored. As Mr. Churchill said on May 31st: 


We have disbanded our police. We have withdrawn our armies. We 
have liberated our prisoners. Yes, I say it and I boast it... . Let us on our 
part be very careful that we do all we have todo . . . in scrupulous, meticulous, 
and even—if I may dare the word—in credulous good faith. 


They have left the Southern Irish free to fortify their 
“creeks and harbours,” control of which Mr. Lloyd George 
declared on November 11, 1920, to be “‘ vital to Britain ”’ ; 
which on October 9th of the same year he pronounced 
to be “the gateway of Great Britain.” Protesting as the 
Prime Minister did against the idea that Ireland should 
have a navy, with submarines, submarine bases and mines 
(“they are cheap,” he said, on October 9, 1920, “‘ and 
those under fulland complete Home Rule Ireland can have’), 
he has given them the right to have that navy as well as 
an air force, so that it will be able to operate athwart the 
British trade routes, by which the English population 
obtains its food and raw materials. Even the all-important 
cable station at Valentia has been abandoned to the tender 
mercies of a “‘ Provisional Government ’”’ which has neither 
the will nor the power to maintain order, with the result 
that in June the station was attacked and damaged. 

Mr. Lloyd George has further armed the Sinn Fein 
troops with weapons and aircraft paid for by the English 
people, though there is definite evidence that some of these 
weapons, notably the Crossley tenders surrendered to the 
I.R.A., were shortly after used against Ulster.* He has 
created a land frontier which can only be held with extreme 
difficulty ; and by the provisions of that ‘ treaty,’ to which 
Mr. Churchill adjures us to cling “ meticulously,” while 


* It would be interesting to know where the Sinn Fein “ gunboat” came 
from, which in July appeared in Lough Swilly, and who paid for her. 
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they are daily broken by Sinn Fein, he has placed every 
obstacle in the way of the Ulster Government. As Lord 
Carson said with absolute justice, “‘ you have tried to make 
her (Ulster’s) position impossible, and, what is more, I 
believe you have told the Sinn Fein delegates so.” 

There is no half-way house between reassertion of the 
Union and complete Irish separation. If British troops are 
to be employed to recover Ireland for civilization, in which 
case I make bold to say they will have the sympathy of 
four-fifths the Southern Irish people, well and good. In 
that case, however, no one can trust the present Government 
to undo the evil it has done: we must have a new administra- 
tion. But if our soldiers are to be used to aid one of the 
Irish factions in its fight against the others, in setting up 
Collins or in putting down De Valera, and in maintaining 
the ‘** Provisional Government,” this would be a monstrous 
sacrifice of loyal British lives. 

Mr. Churchill, it appears, offered the aid of British troops 
in Dublin to Collins, only to receive a rebuff and to have 
that aid refused, with insolence. What right had he to 
do this? He suggested that as British troops were freely 


at the disposal of the Ulster Government, so they should - 


be freely at the disposal of the Southern Irish Government 
—or what passes for government. The suggestion ignores 


the total difference between Ulster and Southern Ireland. | 


Ulster remains an integral part of what was once the United 
Kingdom, having resisted every attempt by British Ministers 
to drive her out. She pays our enormous income tax (from 
which Southern Ireland is to be liberated, as we know from 
the Coalition Press). She contributes her full quota to the 
cost of the British Army. Southern Ireland is a State entirely 
aloof, subject, as Mr. Lloyd George said in his speech of 
June 26th, only to the provisos that it “‘ must remain 
within the Empire and that there must be no coercion of 
Ulster.” It has therefore no right whatever to British 
military or naval aid in its intestine quarrels; it makes 
no contribution whatever to the cost of British defences; 


it even pays nothing for the cost of Irish Land Purchase + 


or the interest on the National Debt. 


The right course to take is to forbid any development | 
of an Irish navy or air force, until ample security for | 


Southern Ireland’s good behaviour has been given, in view 
’ 


of recent happenings. Evidence that the ‘‘ Provisional | 


Government” is a Government and not an _ organized 
anarchy will only be given, if it puts down outrage, protects 
and compensates loyalists, hangs murderers—among them 
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the ruffians guilty of the Macroom crime—stamps out the 
guerrilla bands which are attacking Ulster, and seizes and 
punishes the people at the head of the murder organization, 
now operating in England. Collins knows these people 
well. He was engaged with them in their campaign of 
1920-1, for which he supplied the funds, and he can lay 
hands on them—if he chooses. He has only to go through 
the secret records of his forces to ascertain the names of 
the people directing the attack on Ulster. A further test 
of the ‘ Provisional Government’s”’ good faith will be 
its attitude to De Valera and O’Connor. If Collins follows 
the lead given by the British Government and lets them 
go, then there can be little doubt as to the real value of 
such professions as have been extracted from him. 

If Sinn Fein continues its present methods, after due 
warning, there is no other course but to impose a strict 
naval blockade on Southern Ireland. The British troops 
would be withdrawn from Dublin, and a barbed wire fence * 
would have to be carried round the Ulster frontier, protected 
by pill-boxes, and by such other arrangements as are 
necessary for military security. The Southern Irish would 
be informed that any raid or attack on Ulster would be 
punished by reprisals, of the same kind as those enforced 
against Indian frontier tribes, and that any attack on 
British shipping or any use of mines or submarines would 
be treated with the utmost severity. The only argument 
against such a policy is that it would sacrifice the loyalists 
of the South. Unfortunately, they have already been 
flung to the wolves by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who have so arranged matters that it is 
beyond our power to protect them, though we can punish 
crimes against them if those crimes become known. The 
danger which this country has to face is the development 
of a bankrupt semi-Bolshevik community at its very doors, 
but a strict blockade would prevent the infiltration of 
Southern Irish criminals into this country. All persons 
who have recently migrated from Southern Ireland to 
Great Britain should be required to register. Many of 
them are loyalists, but such registration would enable 
the police to keep an eye on dangerous men. 

If there still remain any remnants of devotion to law 
and order in Southern Ireland, such a policy would strengthen 
the hands of those who oppose murder and anarchy. But 
let us not for a moment suppose that the way is going to 


* This will in any case be necessary for fiscal reasons—another example 
of the curse of separatism. 
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be smooth. Sir Henry Maine, that great thinker and 
legist,. spoke the truth when he said: 


If any government should be tempted to neglect, even for a moment, its 
function of compelling obedience to law—if a democracy, for example, were 
to allow a portion of the multitude of which it consists to set some law at defiance 
which it happens to dislike—it would be guilty of a crime which hardly any 
other virtue could redeem, and which century upon century might fail to repair, 
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““Wuy are you doing this to us ?”’ asked the poor farmer- 
folk of Altnaveigh in Ulster, as, in the early morning 
hours of Saturday, June 17th, they awaited the assassins’ 
bullets. ‘‘ You are all Protestants, and that’s enough,” 
was the prompt reply. The ghastly tragedy that imme- 
diately followed the words was doubtless prompted by 
political, as well as sectarian rancour; but its “ religious ” 
significance is undeniable, and admits of easy demonstration. 
The leader of the gang was described as speaking with 
“a cultured southern accent,’ and I do not doubt that 
he was an extremely charming man ; probably Torquemada 
had no less distinguished manners. Five days later the 
world was horrified by the assassination of Sir Henry 
Wilson; and in this case Papist or Sinn Fein culture * 
appears to have been represented in the person of the leader 
of the alleged assassins: he was a devout Catholic and 
“a schoolmaster by profession,’ at a Roman Catholic 
school in the West End of London. 

Lord Acton, writing in 1886, proved himself at once a 
keen observer and a true prophet. Discussing Irish Home 
Rule he said that ‘“‘The people are so demoralized, both 
laity and clergy, that we must be prepared to see the best 
scheme fail.” { The mentality of the people who really 
believe that they have a moral right to kill their political 
or religious opponents is always an interesting study, and 
we are tempted to inquire what is the cause of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of all-round demoralization in the 
Irish people, which is now generally admitted owing to 
the outbreak of crime that has astounded and affrighted 
the whole civilized world. Is it the outcome of some 
incurable racial viciousness, some taint of original sin 
affecting an entire nation, or has it been imparted in any 
way from external sources? Has there been, as certain 
people suggest, ‘‘ some fatal repression’? that is responsible 
for the reigning diabolism; and, if so, whose repression is 
it, and how does it operate ? The problem is a complicated 
one, but there is one solution ready to our hands. The 
Irish peasant lives in a state of tutelage from the cradle 


* It is stated, with what truth I know not, that Rory O’Connor issued 
an order to his troops that ‘“‘ No one must hold rank above major unless he 
can write his name.” 

Tt Quoted in the Spectator of November 20, 1920. 
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to the grave. All the budding intelligence of the country 
has hitherto been under the direction of an_ irresistible 
dictatorship, which makes the child’s mind a mere echo 
of another man’s thoughts, forbids him the free use of his 
intellect, and generally imposes on him a slavery of mind 
and will that is destructive of character and weakens all 
those qualities which we sum up in the word “ personality.” 
And this system of slavery is not confined to spiritual things, 
but freely invades the secular sphere. The growing man 
becomes, in all essential matters of the soul, a sort of putty 
mould in the hands of irresponsible and, at any rate until 
quite recently, almost irresistible power; and that power, 
I need hardly say, is the power of the Roman Church. 
One of the most remarkable features of that Church is an 
ingrained spirit of ferocity that would do credit to a tiger 
or a shark, and the salient characteristic of the Irishman 
to-day is his enormous cruelty and his inordinate lust of 
blood, English blood in particular. This need not occasion 
surprise, because his mother, the Church, has inoculated 
her children from their youth up with the spirit of hate 
and sedition, and taught them that detestation of the 
English is “a holy passion.” 

‘“* Majorities must rule,” in the various areas, ‘‘ according 
to religion,’ said Mr. Michael Collins; so let us make, 
from a strictly religious standpoint, and putting political 
questions aside, a brief survey of Roman Catholic teaching 
concerning these matters, as set forth by her accredited 
theologians, and examine the causes and the justifications 
of Irish sectarian savagery against Saxon and Protestant 
England. We shall soon see how the Irishman has come 
to regard the assassination of his religious or political ad- 
versaries as a lawful and even a virtuous act. His Church’s 
leading divines have laid it down with practical unanimity, 
that heresy—that is to say, the holding of opinions that 
are not their opinions—is a damnable offence which justifies 
the most extreme methods. She says to the heretic in 
effect, “‘if you do not agree with me I will slay you, maim, 
flog, torture or burn you ’’—or, as the Altnaveigh murderers 
put it more tersely the other day, ‘‘ You are Protestants, 
and that’s enough.” Now, doctrine of this kind obviously 
tends to create people who become assassins in practice, 
and the men who preach it are themselves assassins in 
principle. ‘The Church has never spared the knife” to 
cut off her enemies, as Cardinal Vaughan once told us, 
and her adherents persistently follow her bad example. 
Such assassination is considered to be acceptable to God, 
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and beneficial to the person assassinated: it is carried out 
in the name of the gentle Christ. 

The first explicit Papal approval of the execution of 
a heretic, is contained in a letter of the Spanish Bishop, 
Turribius of Astorga, in 447, and 150 years later Gregory 
the Great recommended that contumacious persons who 
desired to retain their freedom of belief, should ‘*‘ be brought 
to the desired sanity of mind by torture of the body.” * 
From that time until the present, the persecution of heretical 
opinion has been preached and practised without inter- 
mission. “‘ Heretics,” said that very enlightened person, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (II. ii, Q. xi, a 3), “may justly be 
put to death’; and the Church, as I shall show presently, 
says exactly the same thing to-day: many of her divines 
approve the exercise of her right to persecute, whenever 
it is practicable. In 1215 the Fourth Lateran Council 
(Third Canon) laid down and expanded this doctrine in 
its extremest form, and some of its pronouncements are 
absolutely outrageous. Modern readers, however, are 
seldom interested in what they contemptuously brush 
aside as “old stuff,” so let us pass on to more modern 
examples. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there lived 
in Spain “the world-famous Jesuit theologian, Francis 
Suarez”? (I am quoting from a recent Catholic work), “ to 
whom moderns accord high-sounding praise.” Among other 
works he published, at the instigation of Pope Paul V, 
a treatise entitled Defensio Fidei Catholicae. In that 
treatise he asserted that the Pope has power to depose 
heretical monarchs, and, further, that ‘“‘ an excommunicated 
King may with impunity be killed by anyone.” More- 
over, he laid it down that if a tyrant holds a country 
unjustly and by force, and the nation cannot be defended 
save by slaying the tyrant, “any one of the people may 
slay him.” The writings of Suarez were condemned as 
treasonable by a French Arrét du Parlement, and also by 
James I of England, and ordered to be burned by the 
public executioner. They may possibly be included under 
the category of “old stuff”; but I will show that they 
have a special significance to-day. In the first place, only 
four years ago London Roman Catholics were commemor- 
ating, with great éclat, the tereentenary of Suarez; and there 
lies before me, as I write, a laudatory pamphlet entitled 
“Suarez, one of the greatest Theologians of the Church,” 
which I purchased not long ago in Westminster Cathedral. 

* Crises in the History of the Papacy, by Joseph McCabe, pp. 43, 70. 
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On the frontispiece is printed, ‘‘ Irish Messenger Series— 
Dublin, Office of the Irish Messenger.” 

Let us briefly recapitulate some of the messages, in- 
cluding the political assassination theories of Suarez, which 
Irish clericalism has been disseminating among the Roman 
Catholic laity. The Bishops in 1918, acting in Council 
as a Church, and therefore infallibly inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, told the people that English law was unjust and 
tyrannical, and as such ought to be resisted. In support 
of this pronouncement they ordered a public Mass of 
Intercession, and invoked the aid of the Holy Mother of 
God in support of the people’s cause. Individual prelates 
took stronger and more direct action. Eminent theological 
professors in Dublin next proceeded to supply the laity and 
priests with quotations from thirteenth and_ sixteenth 
century divines to prove that killing is not murder, and 
to justify the use of the dagger, the bomb, and the automatic. 
Their object, as the Spectator pointed out in a series of 
admirable articles,* was to provide an apology, or religious 
basis, for murder of the kind with which Ireland has now 
familiarized the world. Suarez and other learned pundits 
had said that “any one” might slay an unjust ruler, and 
the Bishops had said that English rule was unjust. The 
obvious inference was that “any one” might shoot the 
minions of tyrannical British law at will. The teaching 
of the professors in the Irish Theological Quarterly, so far 
from being repudiated by the Roman Catholic authorities 
either in Ireland or the Vatican, received the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Dublin and the license of the theo- 
logical censor. Some of the priests drove the lesson home 
with much more forcible language addressed to their flocks. 
Assassination was political warfare, it was said, not sin, 
and the Communist Party naturally agreed. It was the 
duty of the citizens to kill policemen engaged in the execu- 
tion of their duty, and at least one priest said that they 
would be “blessed of God” for doing so. The savagery 
of ecclesiasticism imparted itself to the laity, who, fortified 
by episcopal toleration and priestly encouragement, pro- 
ceeded to act in accordance with the teaching they had 
received. They naturally accepted such doctrine as that 
of Suarez as legitimate advice, applicable to existing cir- 
cumstances, and no doubt considered themselves fully 
justified in murdering soldiers, policemen, Field-Marshals, 
and other representatives of the British Government. No 
corporate or effective attempt was made by the Bishops 

* See the Spectator of November 13th and 20th, and succeeding numbers. 
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to check these abominations until they began to recognize 
that the reign of criminality was becoming a danger to their 
ascendancy. 

Elsewhere the cynical alliance between Clericalism and 
Communism, accompanied by incitements to disorder and 
violence, still persists. In England we have had, quite 
lately, some extraordinary ebullitions on the part of certain 
denominational Bolsheviks in cassocks, who are preaching 
an anti-social “crusade.” In Australasia the bishops and 
clergy continue in their evil and anti-English courses, and, 
by lending the forces of sacerdotalism to the extremists 
of the Labour Party, and irritating the Protestant com- 
munity by their interference with the marriage laws, have 
turned the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand into 
a sectarian bear-garden. 

By far the most authoritative teaching of Catholicism 
in the moral sphere is contained in the works of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, Rome’s accredited seer in Moral Theology, and the 
only Doctor of the Church during the last three hundred 
years—her authorized exponent, in short, of what is right 
and wrong in human conduct. St. Alphonsus, in his great 
master-work, Theologia Moralis, prints for the guidance 
of the faithful the celebrated Persecuting Epitome of 
Pope Benedict XIV, which contains the atrocious edicts 
of the Fourth Lateran Council, the dicta of that infamous 
Pope, Boniface VIII, and citations from other bulls, de- 
cretals, etc., exhorting to canonical vengeance upon un- 
believers. Alphonsus is a firm believer, not merely in the 
death penalty, but in torture as a reputable and efficacious 
means of stamping out the noxia pestis of heresy. He 
gives a number of rules and regulations for torturing heretics 
severely and repeatedly. In the case of ordinary crime 
he thinks that an accuser is necessary, and that the prose- 
cution ought to prove its case. When, however, a heretic 
is to be tortured, the accuser can be dispensed with, and 
“a half-full proof” (semi-plena probatio), “which renders 
the crime more than probable,” is quite sufficient. Catholics 
now admit that the church has “approved” his doctrine, 
and the Catholic Encyclopedia (1910) assures us that, 
“ Alphonsus said nothing in his Moral Theology which is 
not the common teaching of Catholic theologians.” 

The Encyclopedia, that mighty monument of Catholic 
learning and research, claims to represent Catholic scholar- 
ship in every part of the world, and it gives us the latest 
views of Papist officialdom on the subject of persecution 
and toleration. The subtle brains of the learned authors 
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have woven, with the ingenuity of their kind, the usual 
web of mystification round their subject, but through the 
mists of verbiage one sees their real views with sufficient 
clearness. The author of the article Toleration says that 
dogmatic intolerance is the Church’s “ incontestable right,” 
and her ‘“‘ sacred duty”; and it is unjust to reproach her 
with exercising this right: “religious error can lay no 
claim to forbearance and indulgence.” “The custom of 
burning heretics is really not a question of justice, but a 
question of civilization” (769). From the Heresy article 
we learn that the law of self-preservation compels the 
Church to guard her faith, and heresy must be ejected if 
she is to live: ‘such intolerance as hers is essential to 
all that is, or moves, or lives.” (So Catholic Truth describes 
liberty of conscience as “ poison”’’ which must be driven 
out of the system). ‘“‘ The present-day legislation against 
heresy has lost nothing of its ancient severity’; only the 
Church now lacks the power to enforce her decrees. The 
writer on Persecution tells us that non-Catholic Christians 
are, strictly speaking, the Church’s subjects, though she 
does not always treat them as such; and the compulsion 
““used by legitimate authority cannot be called persecu- 
tion.” The Church “has never relinquished her right 
to use other means” than spiritual sanctions; and the 
succeeding sentence shows that the “‘ other means ”’ consists 
of ‘‘ physical coercion.” Similar sentiments are expressed 
elsewhere in the articles, but in more roundabout fashion. 

The attempts of theologians to cover up or palliate 
their persecuting doctrine by means of honeyed phrases 
and an air of studied moderation is familiar to all students 
of Catholic controversy, and quite recently we have had 
another illustration of the dexterity they exhibit in skating 
over excessively thin ice. Even so truculent and outspoken 
a writer as Mr. Hilaire Belloc has been displaying his powers 
in this respect. I have always regarded Mr. Belloc as 
being, aw fond, the truest type of Papal zealot to be found 
in England, a sort of twentieth-century Torquemada, a 
lay theologian whose works breathe what Dean Inge calls 
“the true Catholic ferocity, the cruellest spirit on earth.” 
As a Times reviewer observed only the other day, “‘ Mr. 
Belloc possesses wit and ferocity.”” He has lately been 
expending both ad libitum upon my humble self, but the 
ferocity in this particular attack was greatly in excess of 
the wit. In his book on the Jews, on the other hand, 
there is an assumption of the severely philosophic attitude, 
a slightly Tartuffian air of sweet reasonableness—the 
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Tartuffe-Torquemada combination is a familiar phenomenon 
in Ultramontane circles, as I have already shown elsewhere 
—but I must confess that I have little faith in Mr. Belloc’s 
affectations of “‘ dispassionate analysis’ and non-sectarian 
impartiality towards the Hebrew race.* Rather do I 
detect the spirit of persecution carefully veiled in the best 
theological manner; I seem to hear him muttering softly 
to himself, along with the Spanish monarch in Ingoldsby’s 
Auto-da-Fé, 
Pooh ! pooh !—burn a Jew ? 
Burn half a score Jews—burn a dozen—burn two. 


In further confirmation of the real opinions held by 
Papal clericalism on the subject of persecution, even in 
England, let me cite that entertaining work, The Dawn 
of All, written by the late Monsignor R. H. Benson, one 
of the ablest and most influencial men in the English 
Catholic world, and published in 1911. In his preface 
the Monsignor describes his book as a sketch of “‘ the kind 
of developments which may reasonably be expected about 
sixty years hence,”’ if all goes well with the Papacy in the 
interval. In that happy time religious persecution of 
the regular type will be in full force: English heretics are 
handed over to the secular arm for execution or other 
punishment, as in the good old days; and the judicial 
assassination, at the Church’s orders, of a mildly heretical 
monk, is applauded as eminently just. It is true that 
the author qualifies his approval by repeating the stale 
old plea that it is the State, and not the Church, which 
is responsible for assassinating unbelievers ; but it is satis- 
factory to learn that this hypocritical pretence is now 
being abandoned by honest English Catholics, including 
such an Ultramontane extremist as Father Peter Finlay, 
8.J., of Dublin. 

In 1901 there appeared in Rome a highly authoritative 
work (a copy is in the London Library), which vindicated, 
not only the lawfulness, but the desirability of killing, 
flogging, and burning heretics.f The author is Father 
Marianus de Luca, S.J., Professor in the famous Gregorian 
University ; his work is issued by the Libraria Pontificia 
in Rome, and it has received the highest Pontifical approval. 
In this book Father de Luca eulogizes the killing of heretics 


* A Literary Guide critic of Mr. Belloc’s book puts the case with perhaps 
unnecessary bluntness. ‘‘ Torquemada is a beast,” he says ; ** but Torquemada 
aping Pecksniff is beastlier.” 

} Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici Publici. 
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as a “necessary ” and “ uniquely efficacious ”’ (wnice efficax) 
means of suppressing heresy. ‘The Church, he says, “ can 
and must put these wicked men to death” (vol. i, 142-3), 
The death penalty, we are told, includes lesser penalties, 
such as corporal punishment (poenas corporales, 149). Strong 
approval of these violent measures is to be found in many 
other passages; and the whole persecuting section would 
occupy, I should say, about fifty or sixty pages of a fair. 
sized book. It could not possibly, therefore, have escaped 
the Pope’s notice. Further, it is stated later on in the 
book, that the heretic is not only to be whipped and slain, 
but burned at the stake. It is the duty of the judges to 
inflict the penalty, non solum mortis sed ignis (not only of 
death but of fire—i, 147-8). The acts and doctrine of 


ne 


the Church, and her “constant practice,” all show that | 


the heretic ought to be burned “ without appeal or delay.” 
Lastly—and this is the important point—appended to 
both volumes is an affectionate letter of congratulation 
addressed to the author by Leo XIII, most liberal and 
enlightened of modern Popes. The supreme Pontiff gives 
Father de Luca his benediction in a special Pontifical Brief, 


which also dwells at considerable length on the labour , 


and erudition displayed by the writer, and praises in the 
most unqualified way his excellent doctrine. 

In 1910 Father A. M. Lepicier, Professor of Sacred 
Theology in the Roman College De Propagandé Fide, 
published a text-book entitled De Stabilitate et Progressu 
Dogmatis, which closely follows the doctrine of Father 
de Luca, and quotes the Church’s eulogy of the Inquisition’s 
fires, read on the festival of St. Ferdinand III, May 30th; 
his work bears the official imprimatur of the Papal authori- 
ties. Such eulogy, by the way, of the “blazing pyres” 
of the Inquisition, that “‘sublime spectacle of social per- 
fection,” as the Civiltd Cattolica (commonly called “The 
Hyena of the Vatican ’’) expressed it, “ the glory of Spain,” 
etc., etc., is freely indulged in by Catholic authors and 
journalists whenever the Church is prospering. Still more 
recently a noted preacher, Father Janvier, O.P., preaching 
before a large congregation in Notre Dame, Paris, during 
Lent, 1912, is reported to have said that the Church has 
the right to subdue the “‘ diabolical depravity ” of heretics 
by the sword, and to suppress them with the penalty of 
death. He was later blessed by Pope Benedict XV, and 
spoke this year at the Eucharistic Congress in Rome. There 
is no doubt that “‘les théologiens sont féroces,” as a French 
bishop said; and their ferocity crops up in the most un- 
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expected quarters. Even so gentle and kindly a man as 
Cardinal Newman, the hero of English Roman Catholics, 
thought that no mercy should be shown to a heresiarch. 
“To spare him is a false and dangerous pity,” said the 
budding Cardinal; he should be slain as though he were 
a wild beast. 

With such high examples before him, and such in- 
structions—which could be multiplied almost indefinitely— 
from the people he credits with possessing the highest 
human wisdom, the southern Irishman’s propensity to use 
lethal weapons against his civil or spiritual opponents is 
not surprising. The Church carefully instils into her 
children the idea of sacrifice and the moral and “ unique 
efficacy” of slaughter. To kill people of a particular class 
is for her a religious duty, and a kindness to the victims. 
The intense cruelty of the Roman creed, its contempt for 
human life, its gory rites, emblems, and doctrines, familiarize 
men’s minds with blood and inflame their imaginations. 
In times of social upheaval the stimulation prompts to 
deeds of violence, so that in Ireland to-day we see quite 
ordinary citizens taking to bloodshed as a duck takes to 
water. Recent events leave it no longer in doubt that 
the influence of a corrupt and barbarous superstition has 
been largely instrumental in making certain Irishmen 
what they now are—the moral pariahs and outlaws of 
civilization, men to whom killing has become a habit, the 
natural occupation of a good patriot and citizen. 

The great Italian criminologist, Cesare Lombroso, states 
with perfect truth that the statistics of homicide are a 
sure guide as to a people’s state of culture; and a mass 
of facts and figures, culled from three continents as well 
as from Great Britain, and appearing in my recently 
published book, Priestcraft (Appendix II), show that Roman 
Catholics are, on a rough average, about four times as 
wicked as other people. The figures relating to murder, 
if taken alone, tell much more strongly against the Church. 
The whole of Italy, for example, in the second half of last 
century, had an annual average of murder siateen times 
greater than that of England. The statistics of homicide 
in Ireland to-day, were they only procurable, would make 
still more interesting reading ; and, in justice to the Protes- 
tants, we must remember that they would not have touched 
one hair of any Papist’s head, if they had been left alone. 
Small wonder, then, that decent English Roman Catholics 
are now adopting an apologetic attitude towards their 
religion, and are confessing that they are “‘ almost ashamed 
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of the word ‘Catholic’”’ and of their Church. Some day, 
perhaps, they will recognize that it is their plain duty, 
as good citizens of the Empire, to sever the connection, 
A Church that needs the apologies of her devotees is surely 
unworthy of their devotion. 

How should all these things be otherwise ? Lord Acton 
tells us how “the Papacy contrived murder and massacre 
on the largest, and also on the most cruel and inhuman 
scale. ‘They were not only wholesale assassins, but they 
also made the principle of assassination a law of the Christian 
Church and a condition of salvation.” * In Ireland, as 
the great Roman Catholic historian elsewhere points out, 
“an Ultramontane clergy is not proof against the sophistry 
by which men justify murder or excuse murderers. The 
assassin is only a little more resolutely logical or a little 
bolder than the priest,” who, in these days, screens the 
crime because it is committed by members of his own 
faith, I have shown in my book how the spirit of the 
shambles has always hung round dogmatic religion of 
the Roman Catholic type; and the savagery of modern 
men with ‘cultured accents”? and agreeable manners is 
more revolting than the cruder brutality of primitive 
barbarism. The gods are athirst, the zealot thinks— 
athirst for blood f; and so it has come about that the army 
of martyrs to bigotry of all kinds must now be reckoned 
in millions. Say what we will, it is religion, or the fetish- 
worship which men falsely call religion, that is branded 
with the deepest stain to-day: in the crimes and abomina- 
tions which are blackening the face of Irish civilization 
we see the reflection, as it were, of Mother Church’s own 
villainous record. As we read the dismal chronicles of 
the past in every land, and in every age, we find that 
oceans of blood and rivers of tears have been shed, owing 
to the codes of sacrifice set up by the priesthoods of ultra- 
dogmatic piety; and a colossal tribute, paid in human 
suffering, has been exacted by the fanaticism which is 
mistakenly called faith, and on behalf of rites which are 
an affront to ordinary intelligence. Ancient Egypt, Greece, 
India, the Far East, Mexico, modern Rome—all have the 
same tale to tell of religious or quasi-religious butchery 
and mutilation. Blood, blood, everywhere and always— 
expiation and redemption, political as well as transcen- 


* Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton, vol. i, p. 55. 

+ The last Pontifical saint, Pope St. Pius V, told his soldiers to “kill all” 
the Huguenots who fell into their hands: they were Protestants, and that was 
enough. 
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dental; retribution, satisfaction, and the other idols of 
the Ultramontane fanatic—all are unobtainable unless some- 
body is massacred. Irish nationalism has become of late 
years a faith, a fetish; and certain Sinn Fein extremists 
have held the view that expiation and liberation from 
the Saxon yoke would only be obtained by wading through 
gore: except by the shedding of blood—-their own as well 
as that of their enemies—their country’s redemption could 
not be achieved. 

Volumes could be written on this detestable subject, 
and still the tale would be only half told; but, 


Enough !—no more !— 

Thank Heaven, ’tis o’er ! 
The tragedy’s done! and we now draw a veil 
O’er scenes which make outraged humanity quail. 


So Ingoldsby, towards the close of his pasquinade on the 
Auto-da-Fé horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, that pre- 
cursor and type in some sense of our modern Irish murder 
gang. I only wish that we could adopt the retrospective 
view of the great poet-humorist, and that there were any 
grounds justifying the hope that the curtain has now 
finally been rung down on the latest act in the long-drawn- 
out tragedy of Papist assassination. 


Hucu E. M. Sturrreip 


WOMEN AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


On March 2nd last my petition for a Writ of Summons to 
Parliament was first heard before the Committee for Privi- 
leges. Lord Donoughmore was in the chair. With him 
were The Earl of Desart, Viscount Haldane, Viscount 
Chelmsford, Lord Hylton, Lord Wrenbury, Lord Phillimore, 


and Lord Askwith. 
Mr. G. J. Talbot, K.C. and Mr. W. A. Greene appeared 


on my behalf. 

The Attorney-General (Sir Gordon Hewart, K.C., M.P.) 
and Mr. W. Bowstead, appeared for the Crown. My counsel 
based his case entirely on the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act. I quote from the official report of the proceedings: 


Mr. TatBot. .. . the positionin 1919 was that there was the public function 
of sitting and voting in the House of Lords for which women were disqualified in 
respect of sex although qualified in other respects. That disqualification existing, 
you find a statute passed dealing with the particular matter, namely, disqualifica- 
tions by sex in connection with the public affairs of the country, so I submit the 
intention and the effect appear as plainly as anything can do on the face of the 
statute, namely, to abolish all such disqualifications whatsoever. The question 
which I respectfully ask of your Lordships is upon what ground an exception 
of which there is no trace whatever in the statute, and indeed which appears 
to be quite inconsistent with its object, can be introduced in view of the fact 
that the statute is expressed in the widest possible terms ?_ The statute is on 
the 9th and 10th of the King, chapter 71, and it is entitled ‘‘An Act to amend the 
law with respect to disqualifications on account of sex” and its short title is 
perhaps even more significant, because in section 4, sub-section 1, the short title 
of the Act is ‘‘ The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act 1919.” What it does 
appears in the first section of the statute: ‘A person shall not be disqualified 
by sex or marriage from the exercise of any public function ’—those are the words 
upon which I rely—‘‘or from being appointed to or holding any civil or judicial 
office or post, or from entering or assuming or carrying on any civil profession 
or vocation, or for admission to any incorporated society (whether incorporated 
by Royal Charter or otherwise) and a person shall not be exempted by sex or 
marriage from the liability to serve as a juror.... 

Lorp Hatpane. Is it in controversy between you and the Attorney- 
General that to sit in Parliament, and perform the duties of a Peer, is to exercise 
a public function ? 

Mr. Attorney-General. My Lord, I was not about to deny that. Might 
I refer to a single sentence where curiously enough that phrase occurs in a volume 
of Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law at page 485. The learned 
editors are speaking of the rights of women, and they sum the matter up im 
this way: ‘As regards private rights, women are on the same level as men 
though postponed in the canons of inheritance, but public functions they have 
none ; at the Council Board, on the Bench, in the jury box, there is no place 
for them.” Then came the Act of 1919, and I do not seek to contend against 
the proposition that “ public function”? includes the sitting and voting in 
Parliament. 


— 
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After Mr. Talbot had spoken at some length, the Attorney- 
General spoke as follows: 


My Lords, I find myself, if I may say so, very much in agreement with what 
has been urged before your Lordships by my learned friends, and there is very 
little for me to add, and I will not subtract from the effect of what they have 
said by following upon the same side. 

My Lords, the substantial question appears to be this: Once it is assumed 
or established that ‘‘ public function” within the meaning of Section 1 of the Act 
of 1919 includes the sitting and voting in Parliament, the substantial question 
appears to be whether this Statute, by removing the disqualification in the general 
terms in which it does, operates to remove the particular disqualification which 
has prevented Peeresses in their own right from sitting and voting in your 
Lordships’ House. My Lords, I cannot imagine any sound argument to the 
contrary of what is being asked by the petitioner. When one looks at the plain 
words of the Act, at the date of the Act, and at the legislation which had gone 
before, the conclusion would appear to be irresistible. 


Of the eight peers sitting on this occasion, three, Lord 
Haldane, Lord Wrenbury and Lord Phillimore, were Law 
Lords. Lord Donoughmore afterwards pointed out that the 
Committee was on this occasion “exceptionally well 
constituted, because, in addition to the three Law Lords, 
we had Lord Desart and Lord Chelmsford, who are 
experienced lawyers, Lord Askwith who has great administra- 
tive experience, and also Lord Hylton, who has special 
knowledge of the cases of the kind which come under our 
consideration .. .”’> The Committee arrived at its decision 
by a majority of seven to one. 

On March 30th in the House of Lords Lord Donoughmore 
moved “‘ That the Report from the Committee for Privileges 
on the Petition of the Viscountess Rhondda praying for a 
Writ of Summons to Parliament be agreed to.” The Lord 
Chancellor moved “‘as an Amendment to the Motion, to 
leave out ‘agreed to’ and to insert ‘referred back to the 
Committee for Privileges for re-consideration.’”’ The Lord 
Chancellor based his opposition to the motion upon the 
argument that there were in his view “‘ very serious legal 
points to be considered which have not been adequately 
considered.”” He pointed out that the course which he 
adopted was an unusual one, but not unprecedented. 
Lord Donoughmore in reply said: ‘‘The Amendment of 
the Lord Chancellor, as he has said, is not unprecedented. 
I believe there are three or four cases where it has been 
made, but I believe there is no case in which it has been 
carried. It has generally been defeated on a Division.” 
He did not agree that the case had been, as the Lord 
Chancellor declared, insufficiently argued, but he expressed 
his readiness to fall in with the Lord Chancellor’s wishes in 
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regard to a re-hearing of the case before the Committee for 
Privileges. The Lord Chancellor’s amendment was there- 
fore carried without a division. The Lord Chancellor 
desired that the Committee should be considerably enlarged 
by the addition both of further Law Lords and lay peers, 
and he expressed his own wish to sit. 

On May 18th and 19th the Committee for Privileges again 
sat to consider the case. On this occasion 32 peers were 
present, they were the Earl of Donoughmore (Chairman), 
Viscount Birkenhead, the Marquess of Crewe, the Marquess 
of Lincolnshire, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, 
the Earl of Selborne, the Earl of Ancaster, the Earl Buxton, 
Viscount Peel, Viscount Haldane, Viscount Chelmsford, 
Viscount Cave, Viscount Finlay, Viscount Ullswater, the 
Karl of Crawford and Balcarres, Lord Raglan, Lord Hylton, 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Lord 
Sumner, Lord Parmoor, Lord Wrenbury, Lord Buckmaster, 
Lord Muir Mackenzie, Lord Terrington, Lord Phillimore, 
Lord Chalmers, Lord Askwith, Lord Riddell, and Lord 
Carson. 

Mr. Talbot, K.C., in opening his case pointed out that 
on the previous occasion on which the matter had been 
argued : 


The then Attorney-General said that he saw no answer to the arguments 
advanced on behalf of the petitioners. The Committee was properly constituted 
and its decision was entitled to the greatest weight. It was suggested that their 
Lordships were embarrassed on that occasion by the absence of arguments 
for the Crown, but the Attorney-General had given his careful consideration 
to the case and had thought the claim unanswerable.” 


he proceeded to re-argue the case. The new Attorney- 
General, Sir Ernest Pollock, argued against the right of 
peeresses to take their seat. He said that: 


It was now suggested that by use of one ambiguous word “ function” 
the Legislature intended to give to a peeress an option to sit in either House 
while leaving her the right to vote for members of the House of Commons. 
This would be to put her in a better position than a peer, for a peer could neither 
sit in the House of Commons nor vote for a member of the House of 
Commons. ... 

In determining the meaning of general words regard should be had to 
the intent and meaning of the Legislature to be collected from the cause and 
necessity of the Act’s being made and from extraneous circumstances so far as 
they could be justly considered to throw light on the subject ; and for this purpose 
it might be necessary to contrue an Act contrary to the strict letter... . 

It was a confusion of thought to say that the holder of a peerage was 
exercising a public function by taking his seat in the House. . . The Committee 
were invited by the claimant bya doubtful interpretation of an ambiguous word 
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to make a vital alteration in the composition of their Lordships’ House. .. . 
The Legislature could never have intended by mere general words to make such 
a sweeping alteration in the constitution of a Chamber which, in the words of 
Lord Macaulay, had no characteristic of age, but its dignity.” 


At the close of the sitting the Chairman announced : 


That the Committee had decided by a majority of twenty to four that 
the claim of the petitioner had not been made out. The reasons for that 
decision would be given at a later date. 


The four peers who voted in the minority were Lord Haldane, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Wrenbury and Lord Ullswater. The 
reasons were given at a further sitting of the Committee 
which took place on June 27th. Neither these reasons 
nor the arguments used on May 18th and 19th have been 
published at the date of writing this (July 15th). I have 
therefore quoted in each case from The Times report. 

The Lord Chancellor read a lengthy judgment against 
the petitioner’s claim. He stated that: 


A peerage held by a peeress in her own right was one to which in law the 
incident of exercising the right to receive a writ was not, and never was, attached. 
A right to sit and vote was personal to the holder of a peerage who possessed 
it. It was a right which could neither be denied nor surrendered nor exercised 
by deputy. The right really consisted in the exercise, and a common law right 
to do something, which the common law forbade to be done, was, when so 
defined, a contradiction in terms. The case was not one of suspension of a right 
or abeyance of an activity. The holder of a peerage dignity who was a minor 
was not entitled to receive a writ, but he might grow up, and would then become 
so entitled. A felon (Forfeiture Act, 1870, 33 and 34 Vict. c. 23, s. 2) ora 
bankrupt (Bankruptcy Act, 1883, 46 and 47 Vict. c. 52, s. 32) was not entitled 
to receive a Writ, but a felon might receive a pardon and a bankrupt his discharge. 
These things were possible in nature and permissible in law, but a person who was 
a female must remain a female till she died... . 

A Peeress in her own right was not a person who had an incident of peerage but 
was disqualified from exercising it by her sex; she was a person who for her 
life held a dignity which did not include the right of a female to exercise that 
function at all. 


Lord Haldane differed. He said that the initial words of the Sex Disqualifica- 
tion (Removal) Act, 1919, appeared on the face of them sufficient to enable a 
woman to exercise what was obviously a public function, that of sitting and 
voting in Parliament... . 


To sum up: it seems clear from the history of the case 
that the failure of the petition was almost entirely due to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

The first Committee, after hearing the arguments for 
the Crown given by the then Attorney-General (now the 
Lord Chief Justice) agreed in favour of the petition by a 
majority of seven to one. 
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The Lord Chancellor convinced—whether tempera- 
mentally or intellectually—that the Committee’s verdict 
was wrong, moved an amendment in a form in which, it was 
stated by Lord Donoughmore, it had never before been 
carried. Had it on this occasion been moved by a less 
person than the Lord Chancellor himself, it seems most 
probable that their Lordships would not have decided to 
reverse their usual procedure in this instance. Led, however, 
by the Lord Chancellor, they did so. In the following 
session of the Committee the Lord Chancellor took a leading 
part. He was responsible for the subsequent document 
(eighteen pages long) which proved that the opening sentence 
of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act did not mean what 
it might appear to mean to laymen. 

In view of the fact that the Government’s recently 
published resolutions for the reform of the House of Lords 
pointedly omit all reference to the inclusion of women in 
that body, it would seem possible that the Lord Chancellor’s 
action was dictated rather by political than by legal 
considerations. 

RHONDDA 
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LUDENDORFF ON THE GERMAN 
OFFENSIVE OF 1918 


Notre.—The extract below is taken from Ludendorff’s last 
work, Kriegfiihrung und Politik, and deals with the reasons, 
development and justification of the course of action 
adopted by himself and Hindenburg in the early part of 
the year 1918. ‘The views expressed in the article are his 
and his alone; and neither the translator nor the National 
Review are to be considered as being in serious agreement 
with them. It is hoped in a later article to give Luden- 
dorff’s account of the final Allied offensive which terminated 
the war. 


The German High Command had now to face the diffi- 
cult question as to whether the idea of an offensive in 1918 
in the West was still practicable, in view of the fact that 
the situation in the East had not been, and perhaps could 
not be, as thoroughly cleared up as had been hoped. The 
available forces were as strong as they could ever be expected 
to be, and the position was in this respect even better than 
it had been at the beginning of the war; while our advan- 
tage in this respect could be still further heightened by 
careful training of the troops. 

The High Command might have chosen to remain on 
the defensive on all fronts, and reserve its forces for the 
decisive campaign in 1919. By then, however, the new 
American troops would have completed their training and 
come into line in France. The Entente armies, rested 
and reinforced, would thus be in a position to assume the 
offensive under the most favourable conditions, both here 
and on the other fronts. Moreover, the reconstruction of 
the Russian front, for which the Entente was always working, 
was within the bounds of possibility. The contest in 1919 
would thus be a very unequal one, for while the Entente 
forces would be reinforced and acting in close union, those 
of the Central Powers could hope for no accession of strength. 

It was doubtful whether we could at this time build 
our hopes of victory, as we had done in the spring of 1917, 
solely on the success of the submarine campaign. We 
could no longer feel the same assured confidence in this 
weapon, although we believed it to be still capable of render- 
ing us good service. In fact, the submarine was now regarded 
as a very effective, but by no means the only, means of 
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victory. In reality the great economic results obtained by 
it in 1918 up to the date of the cessation of its activities 
must be attributed mainly to the fact that our offensive 
in the West compelled the enemy to devote the greater 
part of his shipping to the rapid transport of the American 
troops, to the detriment of other services. Had that offen- 
sive not taken place this could have been carried out at 
leisure. 

In view of the enemy’s will to annihilation and _ his 
confidence in the powerful aid of the United States army, 
it cannot be maintained that a defensive attitude on our 
part would have led to a peace of understanding, which 
was only to be obtained by fighting. 

Moreover, such a policy would have serious and possibly 
fatal effects on the spirit of the peoples in the Quadruple 
Alliance. We must not forget that Bulgaria and Turkey 
had lost much of their former faith in Germany after the 
peace resolution in the Reichstag, and that in the former 
country particularly there were strong forces working for 
an abandonment of the alliance. The change of govern- 
ment in the spring of 1918 was clear evidence of this. The 
United States Consul-General, despite his country’s declara- 
tion of war on Germany, still remained in Sofia, and his 
presence could not fail to have a disastrous effect on the 
internal politics of the country. All the High Command’s 
requests to the politicians to secure his expulsion proved 
unavailing. 

Austria-Hungary was growing very weak, and the atti- 
tude of the Emperor Karl was even more half-hearted than 
was realized at the time; indeed, he had at the time of 
the Brest-Litovsk negotiations openly expressed his inten- 
tion of making a separate peace with Russia if the necessity 
arose. In a word, nothing but the hope of an immediate 
German victory held the Quadruple Alliance together. 

The conditions in the interior of Germany are now more 
clearly seen in retrospect than at the time. The under- 
ground plottings of the Social Democratic leaders against 
the war, the attitude of the Majority parties, the weakness 
of the Chancellor, the ever-increasing hostile propaganda, 
were all exercising a depressing effect on the spirit of the 
people; and these influences were not counteracted even 
by our victories in 1917 and 1918. This decline in morals 
was bound also, in the long run, to affect the army, even if 
discipline were partially restored by long periods of rest. 

Moreover, the economic situation urgently called for 
an offensive. Beyond all denying, the conditions in this 
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respect were so difficult already, that any additional strain 
on our peoples, especially those of the Austrian Empire, 
must give rise to the greatest anxiety. Yet such must 
inevitably ensue if the war were prolonged into 1919. There 
was a food shortage throughout the whole of the Quadruple 
Alliance ; there was no hope of making this good from the 
Rumanian harvest, which was expected to be a bad one, 
and the only country from which we could obtain even the 
minimum essential to our mere existence was the Ukraine. 
Economic conditions alone, therefore, would have prevented 
us from pursuing a defensive policy on all fronts. 

A general review of the situation which must have 
resulted from such a policy leads one inevitably to the 
conclusion that it was to be rejected on all grounds. The 
army certainly would have gained a breathing space, but 
this advantage would have been neutralized by drawbacks, 
of which the least was the inevitable increase in the military 
forces opposed to us. It is impossible to say whether the 
enemy would have taken the offensive in 1918 if we had 
not done so; it is certain that such a policy would have 
found advocates in high quarters among them. In any 
case the High Command had to be prepared for such an 
eventuality, which would have necessitated our launching 
a powerful counter-offensive with a view to a decisive 
victory. Already our reserves were getting scanty, and 
we could not again risk the waste of forces which a long 
defensive battle must involve; for if we lost heavily in 
1918, we should not be in a position to try for a decisive 
victory in 1919. 

Germany, then, was forced to attack in 1918, and the 
events of that year proved that success was possible, given 
good preparation and ample forces. Such a policy was 
necessitated by the political and military conditions, and 
was in accord with the wishes of the army, which was less 
fitted to endure a battle of exhaustion than it had been, 
say, in 1915, and had no liking for the prospect of one. 
This was due, not merely to a decline of warlike spirit, 
but to the fact that it is difficult for the defender to avoid 
being crushed by the weight of massed material brought 
to bear by the attackers. 

Given, then, that we were bound to assume the offensive 
somewhere, several courses presented themselves: such as 
a continuation of the war against Russia and an attack in 
Macedonia in the spring of 1918, followed, once we had 
by these means secured our rear, by an offensive in the 
West in the course of the summer; or, alternatively, an 
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attack in Italy. Our forces were insufficient to carry out 
all these operations at the same time, and moreover we 
had to reckon with the fact that the Entente under these 
circumstances would be certain to assume the offensive in 
France. Their great superiority in material would enable 
them to do this, despite their lack of success in the first 
three years of the war, and especially in 1917, and their 
growing shortage of man power. 

An offensive policy in Russia in the spring of 1918 would 
have met with considerable opposition in political circles, 
although from the military point of view we should have 
required few more troops than were actually left behind 
in the East during the year, for no effective Russian army 
existed at this time. The occupation of Russia would 
have solved many of our economic problems, especially if 
we had been able to set up a strong government of Tsarist 
elements, and to maintain it effectively in power. But our 
policy inflexibly forbade the adoption of this course, as we 
shall see when we come to consider its action as regards 
the Ukraine. Taking the facts of our relations with Russia 
as they actually were at the time, we must conclude that we 
could not count on drawing from Russia sufficient supplies 
to have put us on an equal footing with the Entente; nor 
could we have conducted the coming campaign on this 
basis. 

An offensive against Salonika would almost certainly 
have met with success, and would have required but small 
forces; but it would have needed time, and any German 
units engaged in it would have suffered considerably in 
the course of the campaign. Bulgaria would, of course, 
have been retained in the alliance, but the High Command 
fully realized that her troops could never be expected to 
fight on the Western front. It is doubtful how far the 
Entente Powers and Italy would have weakened their 
own main fronts for the benefit of Macedonia; and-in any 
case the German army in the summer of 1918 would have 
been less favourably situated for an offensive in the West 
than it actually was on March 21st. 

The many advocates of an attack against Italy tended 
to forget that any such operation could only begin late 
in the spring, when the snow on the mountains had melted. 
These advocates considered that the Italian army would 
infallibly be destroyed or cut off from its base, and made 
this the basis of all their further plans. Had we attacked 
in force from the Tyrol by surprise in the spring of 1916, 
or had the situation still been as it was at the end of 
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October 1917, the main body of the Italian army on the 
Isonzo might well have suffered a decisive defeat. But in 
1918 the position was no longer the same. The Italians 
were no longer on the Isonzo, but on the Piave, and its 
front in the mountains was now strongly fortified. Any 
offensive from the Tyrol, instead of encountering only weak 
forces guarding the enemy’s rear, would have met with 
stubborn resistance in an unusually difficult terrain, and 
even if successful would only have struck the flank of the 
hostile line on the Piave. It must, of course, be admitted 
that even this result, if it could have been achieved, would 
have been of great importance. 

General Krauss has recommended an enveloping move- 
ment on both sides of Lake Garda as a suitable scheme 
for the offensive against Italy ; but to my mind the project 
appears less feasible than he believed it to be. The assembly 
of sufficiently strong forces was no easy matter; and the 
permanent fortifications and the difficult country with which 
we should have been faced could not be overrun in a few 
hours. Moreover, there was the fortress of Verona to be 
dealt with. Finally, the enveloping movement was itself 
exposed to envelopment by hostile forces assembled around 
and east of Milan, or by troops which might be dispatched 
from France. 

It seems to me generally unwise to build one’s plans 
too much upon a basis of hypothetical victories, unless these 
can be regarded as inevitable consequences of the actual 
situation as it stands. It is possible by such arbitrary 
suppositions to deduce anything which may fit in with 
one’s own preconceived ideas. But even if we take the 
most favourable possibility, and assume that we had been 
victorious in May, despite wintry conditions in the moun- 
tains, that the Italian army had yielded ground before our 
advance and had fallen back southwards over the Po as 
far as the Apennines, German troops—without whom no 
such success was possible—would have been retained in 
considerable numbers on that front to buttress the Austro- 
Hungarian army, which could not have been left to stand 
alone. American or Entente troops would have been sent 
to Italy, and their arrival on the line Genoa—Milan, combined 
with the necessity for restoring order on our lines of communi- 
cation, must have put an end to our progress. Only by the 
despatch of further German and Austrian forces could our 
offensive in Italy be continued, and the more numerous 
the hostile reinforcements the greater these further forces 
of ours must be. We could hardly hope to obtain a further 
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victory before the end of the summer ; and even this victory 
could in no sense be decisive of the issue of the war, but 
would merely leave the German army weaker than ever 
in face of the critical campaign of 1919. 

Had we been in a position immediately to follow up a 
successful offensive in Italy with a German attack in France, 
the position would have been somewhat different. The 
date for this might be placed early in June. It is not easy 
to say whether this could have been carried out in more 
favourable conditions, from the point of view of numbers, 
than was the operation of March 21st, or whether the Entente 
would not in the meantime have seized its opportunity to 
pass to the offensive. In any case, our opponents had at 
their disposal such superior railway facilities as to render it 
easier for them than for us to reassemble all their forces 
rapidly for the decisive struggle in France. 

The idea, therefore, that the ultimate issue of the war 
might have been other than it was had the Central Powers 
attacked in Italy in the spring of 1918 appears to be 
unjustified. 

The German High Command had, if it desired, as it 
was bound to do, to bring about a decision in its favour in 
the spring of 1918, no other alternative but to attack in 
the West. 

There has recently been a reaction from the habit, so 
common immediately after the war, of finding fault with 
the High Command for all its actions in 1918, and, in military 
circles especially, the view is gaining ground that our March 
and May offensives in the West were justified. As regards 
the former of the two, some approve of the chosen direction 
of attack on Amiens, while others favour an offensive by 
the Fourth and Sixth Armies in Flanders. There was 
certainly much to be said for the latter operation, to the 
advantages of which the High Command was by no means 
blind, and which it rejected all the more reluctantly because 
it was warmly advocated by General V. Kuhl.* Its reasons 
for so doing were that the marshy valley of the Lys, over 
which part of the attack had to pass, was usually impassable 
before the middle of April, and the imminent arrival of 
large American forces rendered it desirable to commence 
operations before that date. In addition to this, the British 
reserves were massed in the Ypres-—Lille area, and it was 
to be feared that the intervention of these fresh troops 
after the initial success of our offensive would compel us, 


* Then Chief of Staff to Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Group of Armies in 
Flanders and Artois. 
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so to speak, to begin the battle all over again. Their resist- 
ance could not be overcome without very powerful artillery 
preparation and a great expenditure of ammunition, and 
the bringing up of the necessary material for the destruction 
of this new battlefront must involve a loss of valuable 
time, which would be used by the enemy to bring up further 
reserves. A rapid stabilization of the line thus became 
almost inevitable. 

The direction of attack of the Seventeenth Army on 
Bapaume in the great battle in France had as its result 
that events developed exactly as outlined above, although 
other special circumstances contributed to cause this failure. 
The Eighteenth Army’s attack at St. Quentin, however, 
found a weak spot in the hostile line, behind which there 
were no strong reserves available. Here the enemy’s 
reinforcements came up late, and were thrown in piecemeal 
and at long intervals of time. Our troops had not to deal 
with a continuous fortified position, but only with isolated 
points @apput, which could easily be enveloped one by 
one, and they proved themselves well able to overcome 
this resistance with the help of a lavish expenditure of shells. 

In any break through, such as we were here attempting 
in the northern and the southern attacks, the first essential 
is to gain ground a long way to the front, and only when 
this has been done can we think of the second step, the 
strategic exploitation of our success. If the preliminary 
condition—the deep penetration of the enemy’s line—be 
unfulfilled, the possibility of strategic benefit ceases to 
exist, however well chosen to that end the direction of 
attack may be. Thus tactical conditions are just as import- 
ant in this kind of military operation as in any other. We 
have seen, for instance, that in the offensives projected by 
the General Command in the East in the autumn of 1914 
and the summer of 1915 both strategical and tactical desid- 
erata were satisfied. This was not the case as regards the 
advance into Wallachia; nor was it the case with the 
spring offensive of 1918 in France; in neither could 
strategical and tactical considerations be reconciled. Had 
it been possible to bring both into line by an offensive in 
Flanders, that would have been adopted by the High Command. 

Some critics appear to consider that one ought to attack 
the enemy at his strongest point. This course might be 
justified if the commander had at his disposal the troops 
necessary to effect a break through, and reserves in men 
to replace the losses such a policy must involve. We had 
neither. Our troops in March had received all the training 
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possible in view of the forthcoming attack, but their spirit 
was no longer that of the old peacetime army, and their 
discipline left something to be desired. It must also be 
remembered that our reserves were getting low. These 
considerations led to the decision to attack between Arras 
and Laon. I do not propose to describe in detail the orders 
for the offensive or the course of the battle. 

Had the offensive as carried out by the High Command 
been pushed to its extreme limit, and brought a decisive 
strategic success, the British and French armies would 
have been separated, and Amiens at least would have been 
captured. The measures taken by the High Command 
would then have met with universal approbation ; as things 
turned out, it is natural that there should be much criti- 
cism; there can, however, in the nature of things be no 
real positive proof that any of the alternative courses 
suggested would have given better results. 

According to some the offensive which began on March 
21st was not broken off early enough, thus leading to the 
waste of forces which would have been better employed 
in the subsequent operations in the Lys valley and against 
Kemmel by the Fourth and Sixth Armies, and in the 
achievement of a decisive victory there. To a certain extent 
this criticism is justified, but it is clearly formulated after 
the event. We know now how very near we were at this 
time to the capture of Amiens, and we should only have 
been justified in abandoning our effort to secure it upon 
clear proof that it was beyond our powers—which proof could 
only follow from the success or failure of the attack itself. 

It is a matter for debate whether larger forces could 
not have been employed in the offensive, which was ulti- 
mately directed, contrary to our original plan, south of 
the Somme line Péronne-Amiens, as being the area of 
weakest hostile resistance. Many believe that the attack 
of the Seventeenth Army against Arras on March 28th 
should not have been delivered, and that the forces 
employed in it would have been better utilized south of 
the Somme. 

We should thus have had four divisions in hand; 
but the condition of the roads in the latter area, and 
the bringing up of ammunition and supplies was already 
causing us serious difficulties, which the use of additional 
troops would only have increased. Moreover, we were 
justified in hoping that the attack on March 28th would 
meet with the same initial success as that of the 2lst; 
had this been the case, hostile forces must inevitably have 
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been employed at Arras, which in fact helped to stay our 
progress at Amiens. The Arras offensive was therefore a 
logical corollary of the operations then in progress; and 
the mutual interaction of events in these two widely separ- 
ated areas must not be underestimated. We must realize 
that the masses of mechanical transport at the disposal 
of our adversaries gave them an immense advantage over 
us in the matter of facilities for a rapid transport of reserves 
over long distances, so that the various zones of combat, 
however far apart, formed for them, and therefore for us, 
one single battlefield. 

General Foch has stated that the German High Command, 
after the offensive of March 2lst had died down, should 
have recovered liberty of movement by withdrawing its 
whole line between Verdun and the Channel. Such a 
course might have been possible in the autumn of 1914; 
it was certainly not so in the summer of 1918. The 
army was then no longer mobile, and the trains, columns, 
supplies, and fodder necessary for such an enormous opera- 
tion did not exist. We had already found it impossible 
to equip and render mobile more than a part of the forces 
at our disposal; hence arose that undesirable distinction 
between the so-called ‘* Assault”? and “ Position ” Divisions 
which the High Command, much to its regret, was unable 
to avoid. 

The High Command would also have preferred to deliver 
a series of feint attacks prior to the main offensive. The 
French General Buat considers this should have been 
done; but he presumes, and correctly, that the necessary 
troops, heavy artillery and technical material were not 
available. Indeed, the resources at our disposal were 
barely sufficient to enable us to attack on the scale necessary 
if we were to effect a break-through and secure a real 
strategic success. 

In place of the feint attacks demonstrations were carried 
out along the whole front, and were so far successful that 
only on March 23rd did the Entente realize that the offensive 
of the 21st was our main effort. 

The High Command from the first had reckoned with the 
possibility that a series of large scale offensives succeeding 
one another at irregular intervals of time might be necessary 
to ensure a strategic success. The length of these intervals 
would depend on the force available; they were certainly 
to be regretted, but they were inevitable. 

When the battle on the British front was broken off 
at the end of April, the High Command decided to attack 
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the Chemin des Dames. Had the enemy not been so strong, 
we might have continued the offensive in Flanders; but a 
number of French divisions had arrived there and our forces 
were insufficient to overcome their resistance. The idea of 
resuming operations there later, however, was still kept in 
mind. 

Our attack between Soissons and Reims, which had to 
be postponed till the end of May, was most successful ; it 
was timed to take place sumultaneously with the Austrian 
offensive in Italy, which, it was hoped, would divert some 
of the Allies’ reserves; but this latter operation did not 


commence till June. The projected extension of the attack | 


by the Eighteenth Army towards Compiégne also could 
not be carried out as planned. The idea of a strategic 
operation thus fell to the ground. 

The publication of a series of narratives from the stand- 
point of the enemy has brought about an increasingly 
favourable verdict on these two first offensives. We can 
now see how near we came on both occasions to an over- 
whelming victory. The enemy in fact suffered very heavy 
losses in the attack of May 27th; the prisoners taken by us 
exceeded our own total casualties, numerous as these were. 

General V. Kihl, in his book French and English 
Criticism of the World War, gives from hostile published 
sources the following description of the situation after the 
attack of March 2lst: 

‘Our blow had fallen on the British Third Army, and 
more particularly on the weak Fifth Army of General 
Gough. Foch’s main reserve did not exist. Instead, the 
matter of intervention in each other’s support was left to 
the discretion of the British and French Commanders-in- 
chief. Petain did not at first believe that this was the 
main German attack, which he still expected at Reims, 
where preliminary bombardments had already begun. Only 
on March 23rd was it agreed that the French should at once 
take over the line as far as south of Péronne, and extend 
their left flank by way of Chauny and Noyon towards 
Montdidier. Meanwhile Gough had beaten a retreat 
towards Amiens, drawing away the Third Army with him; 
when he reached that city, the junction between French 
and British had not yet been assured. Haig in his despatches 
declares that if the German High Command in March had 
had two or three good cavalry divisions at its disposal, 


it could have driven a wedge between the Allied armies. | 


Mangin affirms that the commander of the French left 
wing reported that between the armies there was a gap of 
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10 miles, in which there was not a single man. The advance 
of strong bodies of German cavalry would have brought 
about a critical situation, for they would have found the 
way open to the rear of the Allied line, where reinforcements 
were being hurried forward on motor lorries, and the 
artillery were in action with no troops in front to cover 
them. Each of the Commanders-in-chief would naturally 
consider in the first place the safety of his own army ; 
Petain had already on March 24th given instructions that 
the first thing to be done was to secure the French fronts, 
and then, if possible, to regain touch with the British. 
Haig wrote from Abbeville, on March 25th, that the separa- 
tion of the British and French was only a question of time, 
and he was preparing to fall back to cover the Channel 
ports. ‘A disaster is imminent.’ ” 

Wright paints the picture in colours quite as dark. If 
the British were separated from the French, the Germans 
could either throw the defeated British back to the Channel 
ports, or else turn against the French left wing. “ The 
distance which separated the Germans from final victory 
may be measured in yards. It is the short stretch between 
their front line and Amiens.” The loss of Amiens meant 
the loss of the war. Once more victory was within sight 
of the Germans. “ This was certainly the worst defeat of 
all our military history.” By March 26th Gough’s army 
had ceased to exist. Conferences were summoned in London, 
Paris, and Versailles. The evacuation of Paris was dis- 
cussed; preparatory measures were set on foot for the 
embarkation and removal of the remnants of the British 
army from France. The Allied statesmen fully realized 
that they might be faced with a refusal on the part of their 
peoples to endure further sacrifices for the sake of victory. 

The Matin (November 13, 1920) stated that the evacua- 
tion of Paris had been considered at this crisis. Clemenceau, 
returning to Paris on March 23rd, after a conversation with 
Petain, said to Poincaré: ‘‘ The position is very bad. I 
am not sure we ought not to consider the possibility of 
leaving Paris.” Marshal Foch expressed himself in the 
same sense to Jules Sauerwein (Jatin, November 8, 1920). 
“As far as I can gather, General Petain was preparing to 
retire on Paris, and General Haig to the sea. The door 
was open before the Germans; and this spelt defeat.” The 
Matin of November 13, 1920, states that Petain had 
already given orders for a retreat. 

The May offensive also had a most disquieting effect 
on the Allies. We know from General Pershing’s report, 
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published in the American papers, that on June 2nd the 
Prime Ministers of England, France, and Italy, at the request 
of General Foch, addressed an appeal for assistance to 
Wilson: ‘‘The war must be lost unless the ‘ inferiority’ 
of the Allies is made good by the rapid arrival of American 
troops. Only so can defeat be avoided; as otherwise our 
reserves will be exhausted before those of the Germans.” 

The discussion of our two first offensives has, of course, 
not yet been concluded. Their political effect was that 
Wilson came into line, and England began to talk about 
peace with the Germans. Policy had no cause for dissatis- 
faction with what the soldiers had accomplished; and 
these results were gained by a strategy which strove for a 
decision. More would have been achieved had not the 
spirit of the army suffered in some degree. On several 
occasions and at decisive points full success had been let 
slip owing to this. I would willingly leave the discussion 
of such matters to others, but my narrative would be incom- 
plete if I failed to point out the serious influence on the 
actual course of events of this decline in morals. 

The High Command, desirous of reaping all possible 
political advantage from the expected victory in the West, 
had some time before suggested to the Chancellor that a 
‘peace offensive’ with definite and attainable objectives 
should be set in motion; but the proposal fell on deaf ears. 
Thus, at the decisive moment there was an absence of 
co-operation between strategy and policy so necessary for 
victory; and those influences in the Entente countries 
which made for peace, and were gaining strength as a result 
of our victories, were not assisted as they might have been. 

On the other hand, we see that the hostile statesmen 
undertook the most vigorous measures to secure unity of 
command in the West and to maintain their peoples’ morals 
despite the severe defeats of their armies. Certainly the 
help of America, which made itself more and more felt 
as time went on, facilitated their task. We know, however, 
how enemy propaganda against our front increased in 
intensity at the same time. 

The spirits and hearts of the people at home had not 
been strengthened, but had rather weakened under the 
influence of the increased propaganda of the Independent 
Social Democrats, and the pacifist and defeatist move- 
ments, which were active in their midst. Thus the home 
population became by degrees more and more averse to 
any continuance of the war. 

M.C. 


| 


TIGER HUNTING IN FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES * 


It was a dark night, the darkest that had been for several 
months, and in addition a steady rain was falling, when at 
about 5 p.m. we started upon our three-mile walk along a 
bridle path to the place which, according to our information, 
a tiger had selected for eating his kill. The kill, an un- 
fortunate calf only fourteen days old, had been made at about 
3am. that same morning, and we knew the tiger, because 
it was his habit only to take calves and goats and to carry 
them two or three miles from their stall into a certain part 
of the mangrove swamps which cover the whole seaboard 
of these parts to a depth of two miles and more. He never 
used to eat more than a mouthful or two, leaving the re- 
mainder for the subsequent night, when as a rule he returned 
at about 8 p.m. and finished up everything except the 
jaw bones. This day we had only got the news of the kill 
at about 2 p.m., and on entering the mangrove swamp, 
which was always knee-deep in water and mud, and often 
deeper, the greatest caution had to be taken; for as a rule 
the tiger sleeps within a few paces of the carcase, and 
except for the smell, we could not definitely say where the 
latter lay. By dusk, however, we had arrived, but the tiger 
had heard us, and with a growl or two had silently slipped 
away to the accompaniment of an incessant chorus raised 
by frogs and crickets of all sorts and sizes. A couple of 
planks were lashed with rotan into the fork of a tree some 
ten or twelve feet from the kill, and in these Manap, his 
son and I took up our positions, pestered by horseflies and 
mosquitoes which seemed to know our necessity for observing 
silence, and to take an equal delight in trying to upset it. 
By this time it was dark, and apart from the frogs and crickets 
not a sound was to be heard, nor was a light to be seen 
except for the fireflies which hover about flickering here and 
there with a pale-green radiance. The rain now began 
to come down in earnest, and having had no time to make 
any protection it was not long before we were all drenched. 
My companions had little apart from themselves to get 
soaked, and perhaps theirs was the more fortunate lot. 
However, at about 7.30 p.m. our expectations were raised 
by hearing a series of growls coming from the thickest 
mangrove, and shortly afterwards could be heard a stealthy 
* This article was in the form of a letter home. [Ep. N.R.] 
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‘plop, plop, plop.’ as the tiger made his way through the 
marsh, circling the kill in case of danger. He was not far 
away—some twenty yards only—but the density of the jungle 
would have effectually screened him at five paces in broad 
daylight, let alone on the darkest of dark nights. We kept 
as still as mice, and listened to his stealthy manceuvres 
for the best part of an hour, longing for his appetite to get 
the better of his discretion and so relieve us from the irk- 
someness of being bitten to extermination by every insect 
that the tropics have ever produced, or are ever likely to 
produce—at least judging from the effects of their ravages 
on face and hands. At last, however, he seemed to be 
satisfied, for with a low growl he approached the kill slowly 
and with frequent pauses. He seemed to be within three 
or four paces of the carcase when he stopped and remained 
stationary, with never a sound to be heard. We waited 
like this for over an hour, knowing well that even if the lamp 
were flashed in his direction the jungle would be too dense 
to allow the light to show us the glint of his eyes, and although 
it is said and believed by the Malays that a tiger will approach 
a light if not too strong, we had decided to wait until we 
could distinguish the sounds of the tiger feeding. So 
we waited and waited until finally there was a stealthy 
movement, followed by a scrunching of bones and ripping 
of flesh to the accompaniment of low snarls and growls, 
warning off intruding civet cats, which, scenting the prospects 
of a gratuitous feed, were careering round with no regard 
for us or the presence of the tiger. Manap’s son turned 
on the electric torch and both guns went up simultaneously 
with the flash of light. Dead silence followed ; the tiger was 
evidently startled yet Manap and I were unable to distinguish 
either the tiger’s head or any part of him. The moment, 
however, that the light was extinguished the tiger moved 
and fed again, so the lamp once more was switched on, 
and this time we saw the pampas grass move, and wonder 
of wonders, the carcase of the calf slowly disappeared from 
sight ! Yet there was not a sign of the tiger, and although 
we could have fired and have been certain of hitting some- 
where, we should have had a long walk through the swamp 
-before reaching a road, or path of any sort, and would 
have been completely at the mercy of the wounded animal 
had the shots not proved fatal in the first instance. 
Moreover, to track him would have been impossible on 
account of the water. Here were we, then, up in a tree, 
thoroughly wet and miserable, whilst down below the tiger, 
having availed himself of the thick cover to hide his approach 
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up one of his lanes, was enjoying himself to his heart’s 
content. We could see what he had done. Leading up to 
the kill and running parallel to our position was a path 
we often used, and like a rabbit-run in a meadow it was 
obscured from vision by the encircling undergrowth. Up 
this he had made his way, and arriving near the kill had 
scented danger; and so, without exposing himself to view, 
he had stretched out a paw and dragged the calf into a 
place where it could be devoured in comparative safety. 
He knew we were there as well as we knew that he was, and 
he wasn’t taking any risks—and neither were we. 
However, a joke is a joke, and this being a particularly 
poor one, we decided to slip off our perches one at a time, and 
to take two or three paces to a plank and then to shoot 
up the lane. Accordingly, the light was extinguished, and 
we got to the ground without disturbing the beast, who 
continued his feeding, seemingly taking no further notice of 
us. The torch was turned on again and focussed on the place 
where the tiger was lurking, and by the light the two of 
us—for the man with the light remained in the tree—success- 
fully negotiated first one and then a second step to the 
left. Another two paces were all that prevented us from 
seeing our enemy, but those two paces were to be our un- 
doing, for at the next attempt to move, my foot could not 
touch bottom. At the same time my other foothold gave, 
and I sank into a mixture of water, frogs, crabs and mud of 
a most unpleasing odour right up to the neck, so that I 
had all my work cut out to keep gun and cartridges dry, and 
had no time to spare to minor considerations like the 
avoidance of noise. The consequence is not hard to guess. 
Dead Nipah palm leaves and dried mangrove branches 
snapped right and left, making further concealment im- 
possible, and the tiger, by now thoroughly alarmed, uttered 
one roar and was away. He did not go far, however, some 
twenty or thirty paces only, but to follow was impossible, 
and all we could do before pushing off for home was to 
see what he had done to the carcase. We found it, or what 
was left of it, for the tiger, having scented danger, chewed 
off the neck and carried it, together with the head, away 
into the jungle to be devoured at leisure. It was as though 
the cut had been made with a surgeon’s knife; it was so 
cleanly done that there wasn’t a piece of stringy hanging flesh 
to be seen; the bone had been neatly severed at the joint 
and was unsplintered. It was 3 a.m. before we got back 
to the road, wet through and tired, but not dissatisfied : for 
though the tiger was not bagged, we had had a run for our 
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money, which is the exception rather than the rule in the 
F. M.S. In these States tigers abound, and are the greatest 
nuisance to the native land holders, who own two or three 
acres and keep a cow or two tied up below their houses, 

The jungle, too, is thick almost beyond description, and 
it is far simpler for a tiger to steal a calf, or a dog, or a goat, 
than it is for him to hang about on the off-chance of scofting 
a deer or pig at some well-frequented watering place. 
They are not long in consequence in discovering this, and 
they take full advantage of their experience. Few of the 
natives have guns, and those that have are too afraid of 
tigers to use them with any degree of accuracy—at least 
that is the general rule; but to this there are of course some 
exceptions. In consequence, the raiders usually get off 
scatheless, and even if the owner of the homestead does shoot, 
there are far more chances that he will miss out of fright 
than hit; and if he does hit, it is but occasionally that the 
bullets find a vital spot. For this reason there are some 
tigers who, having been fired on and perhaps hit once, are 
far more wary and cunning for the future, and do untold 
damage to cattle, even if they do not take to eating men 
before they are brought to their last account. In one 
area comprising three villages, a tiger and a tigress, both 
wounded in the way described above, killed forty-nine 
calves and fifty-three goats in the space of three months. 
Their habits were peculiar and identical on cach appearance. 
Should there be a calf tied up under a house and another 
tied up to a tree in the open, they invariably took the former, 
and having carried it away would eat the hinder quarters 
only, however small the victim might be, leaving at day- 
break to reach the jungle on adjoining hills where they could 
safely sleep off the effects of their night upon the prowl, 
and consequent fatigue. Never once were they known to 
lie up near a kill, or having left a kill, to come back to it ; but 
a fresh kill was made each night, usually in a different 
village from the scene of the last night’s escapade. One 
still remains at large in spite of all efforts to bring her to 
book, and their success in avoiding destruction has earned 
for them a respect and awe from the natives, who have credited 
them with supernatural powers, even going so far as to 
suspect them of being men—bad men disguised as tigers 
in order to inflict the maximum of hardship upon their 
less gifted neighbours. I first came into contact with them 
two months ago or more, and since then have sat up for 
them over kills and over baits more times than I care to 
number, but never once have they departed from their 
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rule of abandoning a carcase for good and all. My efforts 
attracted the notice of the local experts, who apparently 
taking the example to heart tried their own methods, calling 
in Pawangs of all descriptions, but without success. The 
Pawang is a man believed to be visited with extraordinary 
powers of foreseeing the movements of any desired animal 
or the outcome of any special incident. There was a Pawang 
summoned by the local headman to insist upon the tiger 
walking into a brand new trap baited with a monkey: 
another adjured him to walk into a spring gun: whilst yet 
another accompanied a party waiting in a village in order 
to prevent the tiger from showing either his fangs or his 
claws in anger. The only result of these activities was 
to exert the tiger and his mate to further marauding, and 
not a night passed but someone came in with a fresh tale 
of woe. 

Now after having sat up all night, or at the best slept 
fitfully in a native house waiting for the brute’s arrival, 
which never happens, it is not particularly enlivening or 
conducive to soft answers to have a long tale of woe poured 
into your ear, ending with a gentle hint—given with perfect 
politeness—that really it is high time that something should 
be done about it. However, familiarity with a topic does 
wonders, and though we still tried to get on to the two 
brutes by tracking and by waiting, we never got the opportu- 
nity of a shot, although on several occasions we were close 
enough to be able to hear a subdued snarl and heavy breath- 
ing. As always, the thickness of the undergrowth was our 
undoing. One fine day the tigress, after an uneventful 
and barren night, lay in wait on the edge of a rubber estate, 
and springing at the tapper on his round, bit through his 
spinal cord and veins and carried him off into a mass of 
thorny undergrowth covering a large expanse of marsh. 
The Headman or Penghulm at once sent off word to me, 
but I had already started off for that area on inspection 
duty, taking my gun with me in case anything turned up 
as | made my way through a large area of secondary jungle 
and lalery grass. On arriving at the place by bicycle, I 
found a large crowd grouped alongside the bridle path, 
and so, as I had no knowledge of the reason, I dismounted 
to inquire what the excitement might be about. If I 
was told by one man I was told by fifty, all speaking at once, 
and each with a different version, for not one had seen 
the fatality occur, or knew for certain that there had been 
any fatality at all. It was enough to know that a man 
was missing, and that tigers were in the neighbourhood— 
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imagination did the rest, with the result that it might well 
have been supposed the tigers were as thick as caterpillars 
on a gooseberry bush. It was no use arguing, and less use 
trying to find out anything, so selecting one hoary headed 
old ruffian, popularly supposed to be the most hardened 
sinner and desperate character in the neighbourhood, but 
fortunately friendly to me, I went off to see what had 
happened, giving strict instructions to the crowd not to 
follow for an hour unless they heard shots. Ten minutes’ 
walk brought us to the place where the unfortunate man had 
last been seen, and it was not long before we spotted his 
rubber bucket and tapping utensils scattered about as if 
by a whirlwind. We approached cautiously and found the 
place where the tigress had lain in ambush, and for the first 
time perceived that she had two cubs with her, little bigger 
than dogs, judging from their pad-marks. They must have 
been waiting there for several hours, for there were no less 
than three separate sleeping places, all well used, and within 
springing distance of one rubber tree, which was tapped 
every day and stood apart from the others on the edge of 
the secondary jungle. 

All around were the signs of a desperate struggle, for 
the man seized by the neck had with hands and _ feet 
clutched grass and shoots in his efforts to free himself, 
without avail. There was but little blood until the jungle 
was entered, for here the tigress released her hold and 
finally dispatched the man before retiring into the thickets 
to discuss the situation and the corpse. Judging from 
the tracks, all three were highly elated, and jumped about 
all over the place without the slightest regard for caution, 
so that it was easy work to follow the trail through 
the mass of tangled undergrowth and over marshy ground 
in which the imprints of the tigress and cubs’ pads were 
plainly visible. We followed slowly and with the utmost 
stealth, and after about an hour’s walk we were rewarded 
by hearing a little to the left a subdued snarling and 
crackling of bones. Caution was redoubled at once, and 
we tried the wind every few paces by shaving the thumb 
nail with a knife and seeing which way the wind blew the 
dust. Everything was favourable; we could hear that 
the family were feasting on the bank of a stream not more 
than ten or fifteen paces away, and that to get a view of 
them we had but to get to the stream and crawl round 
a bend, ready to shoot. Anything except such a course 
was entirely prevented by the thickness of the scrub, which, 
composed as it was of creepers, thorn bushes and thorn 
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palms, effectually screened any object more than a pace 
or two distant. All went well, and after five or ten minutes 
we were in the stream, when suddenly a most awful uproar 
and crashing in the jungle behind rendered all our precautions 
and efforts futile. The tigress let out one roar and was 
away likea streak, followed by her cubs, leaving the remains 
of the man behind. The people we had forbidden to follow 
had been unable to resist the temptation, and having 
summoned the veteran in whose presence the tiger could 
not fight, they had proceeded to track us without any regard 
for our purpose, or in fact for anything else except their 
own safety, of which there never was the slightest question, 
for although on two occasions afterwards there were growlings 
from the undergrowth ahead, they were more and more 
distant until finally the tigress and her cubs moved off 
into the foothills. That night she returned to the scene 
of the tragedy and gave vent to her feelings by uttering a 
series of prolonged roars, at the same time tearing up the 
soft earth with her claws, possibly to try and find the corpse, 
which had by then been removed. Having no luck she 
started off for a bit of a hunt, and it was not long before 
she bagged a goat, which she carried off to a small patch 
of jungle and devoured. The next morning she was still 
there, and we decided to try and beat her out. 

Accordingly the mosque drums were beaten, and in a short 
time all the inhabitants were assembled. Selecting some 
sixty or seventy ruffians, the Penghulm told them to go and 
get gongs and spears and Chinese crackers, and to be back 
without delay. This they did, and presented a wonderful 
sight. All sorts and conditions of guns appeared, and spears 
innumerable, some eight or nine feet long, all with a cross- 
piece lashed near the head to prevent anything, once struck, 
from crawling up. There were spears made of hardened 
wood, of old bayonets, and of beaten iron—altogether, rather 
a terrifying array. However, leaving all the most dangerous- 
looking guns behind in a safe place we started, and it was 
not long before the tigress was out in response to the fiendish 
noise that was set up. Legitimately annoyed, she growled 
once or twice, and then set about finding the best way out 
of the situation. Two or three times she approached the 
guns, but never broke cover, but finally sneaked into a 
ditch traversing the adjoining padi fields, and with her 
cubs leading the way got into the big jungle unseen. From 
there hardly a night passed that she and her mate did not 
come down and worry the village flocks, or chase a man on 
his rounds in a native estate, but no one sufficiently capable 
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of shooting straight has asyet met them. I have tried! And 
others have tried! The nights we are there the tigress is not 
abroad, but as soon as we have gone, out she comes, and 
passing the place where we have been watching, wanders off 
and makes a kill, returning by the same path. The tiger, 
her mate, is, however, the worse and more cunning of the 
two, but he was finally disposed of after a concentrated 
series of activities extending over three weeks. Every night 
he alone was abroad, and each night we marked his tracks; 
but as he was continually attacking men we could not afford 
to wait and chance a meeting. Accordingly numerous 
traps were set in the jungle, whilst I and a party of Malays, 
skilled in the art, patrolled the bridle paths in the area. 
The first man carried a bull’s-eye lantern, the remainder 
following with guns and spears, and so, flashing the lamp 
to the front and to the sides, the procession moved noiselessly 
through the jungle. For the first four nights there was 
heavy rain, and clouds obscured the moon, yet we only 
met civet cats, upon which powder and shot were not 
wasted. On the fifth night we missed the tiger by a few 
minutes, arriving on the scene just as he had made a kill 
and retired growling into the jungle. The next morning 
we followed him up, but he had gone, having eaten only a 
bit of the near side of the calf. 

That night we tried for him again. A tiger, bear, cat or 
deer on seeing a bull’s-eye lamp w vill approach to within five 
paces or so out of curiosity, wishing to discover what sort of 
animal has turned up with such bright eyes. A tiger’s eyes 
shine red, and his whole face being visible presents an easy 
shot. That night we met him in a clump of banana trees, but 
he was shy and would not expose himself, and we did not try 
to shoot, hoping to meet him later on. As soon as we had 
moved on, out he came, and making a detour of over six 
miles approached another Kampung about midnight, just 
as we ourselves got there. We heard him, and made a 
noise to try and make him bear to the right and get near a 
trap, and in this we were successful, for at once roar after 
roar rent the air, and we went to sleep, waking up in the 
morning to find a very fine tiger, old and strong, safely 
caged. It was impossible to do anything else except shoot him, 
and so died one of the terrors of an area of over twenty square 
miles. In beautiful condition, we found that his left top 
canine tooth had split in half, and that an ulcer had formed 
in the bone, doubtless accounting to a large extent for 
his wanton practices. In addition, he had bullet wounds 
in his shoulder and in the near hind leg, relics of ancient 
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history, so that on the whole it was no wonder that he 
could eat only with the molars on the right side and, therefore, 
working from behind, only ate the left quarters of any kill. 
For these reasons it is not surprising that he was so cunning 
and so destructive. It was a pity that he met his end as 
vermin, but the damage and terrorism had to be stopped 
somehow; yet all the same, although I spent eighteen 
nights out after him without success, it was rather like killing 
a big trout with a night line, and I hope I may never have 
to do it again. Still, with such a lot of damage done and 
two men dead and three others injured, and with the natives 
prevented by terror from tapping rubber or harvesting 
over 200 acres of rice, it was probably justified, since all 
other methods having been tried time and again had on 
each occasion failed dismally. Still, it is a pity, because 
we would have met him sooner or later and he would have 
had a chance. The only trouble was the urgency of the 
situation, which did not allow of further waiting. 

I am glad to say that I ultimately shot the tigress. 
She was immensely powerful, and of rather different build 
to the tiger; he was very stocky and strong while she was 
longer and more snake-like, with a perfect set of teeth 
and claws. After the death of her husband she became 
the limit. Each night she went after men as though to 
repay the loss of her mate, and yet I couldn’t meet her. 
The night after the tiger was shot she walked into a wood- 
cutter’s shanty in the jungle, and picked up a Chinese man, 
who, together with two pals, was sleeping inside. She 
caught him by the shoulder, and needless to say he awoke 
having the sensation of a terrible dream ; his screams, coupled 
with the yells of his mates, must have shaken the nerves 
of the tigress, for she dropped the Chinaman, making a bee- 
line for the hills, whence she came next night to a village. 
Here she prowled round a shack for a long time, finally 
spying a man—a Chinesc—asleep inside. Very cautiously 
and stealthily she approached, and climbing up on a piece 
of fallen wood glared in—highly reprehensible conduct on 
the part of a married lady with a family! However, be that 
as it may, apparently the Chinaman appealed to her, and 
accordingly she put out a paw, and stretching through the 
bamboo bars of the house found she couldn’t reach quite 
far enough. Edging up closer she tried with her left paw 
and just reached the mosquito net; this she ripped badly, 
and in so doing woke up the Chinaman, who, seeing what 
was happening, shouted for all he was worth and pulled 
himself out of immediate danger. This annoyed the tigress 
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immensely, and she sprang full tilt against the bars. Luckily 
the bamboos held, and she went off and sulked in a bit of 
jungle where I had built a trap. Word was immediately 
sent to me by relays of runners, and by the time the message 
got to me the tigress was dead! I went off at once to collect 
the corpse, fortunately taking my gun in order to deal 
with the cubs. 

Well, I got down to find that her ladyship was as much 
alive as I was, and as ready to deal death to me as I was 
to her! So we got busy stationing men with tin cans and 
crackers round three sides of the copse, leaving the side with 
three lanes unmolested. I guarded one, the trap number 
two, and a bevy of Malays, none too brave, number three. 
The moment the noise started out she came, and raced 
straight into the trap, which was none too strong, and as 
she voiced her feelings in no uncertain terms and seemed 
so very annoyed I let fly at her with ball and buckshot, 
and having made her subside we collected her body and 
went after the cubs. We didn’t, I am sorry to say, get 
them, but while I was in the jungle one came out and took 
hold of mamma’s leg trying to drag her away. He tore the 
skin a good deal. The man I had left to guard the body 
fled at the sight of the cub, first having pinched the tigress’s 
whiskers, so naturally did not want to meet me or the cub, 
It may not be long before we get the cubs; anyhow, there 
is only one more big brute to be dealt with out of this tribe 
of man-eaters, and I am having another try for him as I 
write. He has taken to marauding in one particular place, 
disregarding everybody. It will be some time, however, 
before I get a chance of shooting to kill; without which 


my gun does not speak. 
R. G. B. FARRER 
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MUSICAL APPRECIATION 


TRUTH is nearly always unpleasant, but some of this quality 
is absolutely necessary in life if we are ever to get wiser. 
Let us have some on our musical world. 

A popular notion of music and musicians is that they 
write their music—and it is then performed. The composer 
then leans back—gathers in untold “ fees ” and ‘royalties ”’— 
smokes big cigars, and generally enjoys himself. The notion 
also goes that it is merit alone, and only “clever ”’ people 
who get to the “front,” and the ‘“ Press,” our powerful 
“Press,” helps them to get there in friendly ways. 

Nothing of this kind ever happens at all. What really 
does happen is this—and it is most interesting. Some 
person or other writes, or tries to write, good music. He 
fails, or he succeeds—it does not matter really, so long 
as he covers a few sheets of music-paper with his notes. 
Having done this, he sends it to one of our “ conductors ”’ ; 
and if it is sufficiently bad or good, inaccurate or accurate, 
in its context, this music gets played once or twice, then 
it is dropped. The conductor then stands proudly forth as 
a pioneer, and a seeker after “new work’’—a helper of 
“struggling composers ’’—he presents “novelties” to the 
public, and he gets heaps of Press journalists to come and 
listen and write about them. Very good you say ?—Why 
66 good 9 ? 

Let us see if it is not tragic. 


We can assert that in one year alone hundreds of 
musical novelties in this country are produced. How many 
of these survive ? How many of them are worth a hearing ? 
It is quite easy for any composer now who writes anything 
—bad or good—to get his work played. Instead of this, 
you would wish for some judgment from the conductors 
as to the merit of any work he rehearsed and played ? 
I am afraid there is no judgment. A work which is excellent 
and receives praise from all quarters is treated exactly the 
same as any work which is childish and which has no 
success at all. It is played once or twice, and given back 
to the composer. 

The whole evil of British music (and a lot of foreign 
music) is this and nothing else: the publication—interest 
of the publisher—interest of the public—follows inevitably 
if they hear a good work time and again. They do not, 
so there is no interest. How can there be? There is, 
thus, no public for British music. 
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One can remember during the last twenty years some 
splendid works played and produced by Sir Henry J, 
Wood at the promenade concerts, composed by English- 
men—Bantock, Wallace, Brian, Forsyth, Scott, Hinton, etce., 
good British names these! Where are these works? A com- 
poser is not made of granite—he cannot write his works 
under such inept treatment. 

There are, in London alone, many avenues for experi- 
mental music—music by very young composers, music 
by academic composers, etc.—such as the “‘ Palmer Fund” 
at the Royal College of Music, the R.A.M. Orchestra, and 
the R.C.M. Orchestra, or the Guildhall School of Music 
Orchestra. Professional orchestras should not have their 
valuable time taken up with a lot of worthless and im- 
mature music because of a possible notice in daily papers, 
It is playing the great art too low altogether. 

If any judgment was in evidence by our conductors 
on this great matter, we should not hear any but the best 
works by our representative men on our orchestras. They 
have—the gifted men—few enough opportunities of any 
performance, without taking up the time of our few fine 
orchestras on raw efforts. 


When a work is really fine, it is usually elaborate, 
difficult to play, probably an hour in length, and only 
possible when much time is spent on it by our best players. 

How is this to be done when twenty or fifty novelties at 
the ‘promenade concerts” are announced year after year, 
and the orchestra is kept rehearsing small and valueless 
things to keep pace with production? It is a lamentable 
state of things to realize our conductors have got to the 
pitch where they demand “novelties” (and get them, 
which is still more tragic for the composer), irrespective 
of any merit. Who has not heard numerous works of this 
kind in London at public concerts—and solemn paragraphs 
after, written in our papers? It is called ‘‘ News.” It 
has nothing to do with “ Art.” Let any composer try to sell 
these works, or even get them published. He will see the 
worth of such performances and notices! Some of us who do 
not respond to this idiotic journalistic demand for “‘ novelties” 
have had our works ignored for the past ten years. 


You can read in any daily paper of the “‘ energy ” of some 
present-day conductors, who have conducted five concerts in 
two days! It is pointed out as a merit. It is a tragedy! 
What possible kind of finish can be given to any music 
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from an orchestra from “energy ” of this kind? It would 
no doubt be of more merit to that misguided journalist 
if twenty concerts could be conducted in five days! This 
is not the idea of great music. If such master-works as 
Beethoven’s, Schubert’s, Tschaikovsky’s, Elgar’s great Sym- 
phonies, etc., lend their hand to a foolish conductor to do 
“stunts” with, so greater is the tragedy. The works were 
not written for this purpose, never in this world. They 
were written from the heart to the heart by great artists, 
and not for any display of mountebank properties, which 
now abound so plentifully in our midst. 

Imagine a miserable existence such as a _ constant 
supplier of “new music,” without any payment for it— 
with the sole and wretched intention of getting it played 
and talked about by our daily papers! No one could call 
it anything but a horrid farce. Yet this is going on to-day. 
The artist is rare, and will always remain so. The con- 
ditions are absolutely impossible for an artist and they 
always were, but for an opportunist, or for a cultured 
amateur, always favourable. For a charlatan or for a 
“dealer,” always favourable. 


Take heed, O young artist, how you despair at the 
critical time (for you)! Take heed how you repine at the 
lack of ‘‘ recognition,” the lack of ‘‘ appreciation ’’—never 
will you get this, unless in the wrong direction! How 
could you get it? Are you not showing the way in a 
dark and unfrequented path? No one knows it except 
the artist, and he is (or should be) full of faith! Without 
faith one could never possess the works of a Leonardo, 
of a Rubens, of a Tintoretto, of a Bach, Beethoven, Wagner 
of Angelo, Blake, Turner, or Shakespeare. These names, by 
the way, are not Jewish! After all, dealing in ‘* values ” 
has nothing at all to do with Art. Dealing in “values” in 
Art is the Jew’s province. Writing popular songs is another ! 
Writing that which gives a quick and certain return is for 
the charlatan, the dealer! 

Take heed, how you take part in such thoroughfares ! 
There are no avenues for the artist—only those of much 
pain and trouble—and small (if any) reward. Naturally, 
there is no unseemly rush for any occupation of such 
territory! Where it 7s occupied, it causes only annoyance 
to the people who pretend to judge the occupants. 

Old England is now getting like the Continent. If 
you have a fat purse and a prosperous “ Press agent,” the 
“trick” isdone. Our editors bow the knee for the advertise- 
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ments; experts, critics, journalists and their wives, are 
among a “paper” audience, nearly always recognizable 
at sight, and people with very small ability are constantly 
before the public with beautiful ‘‘ Press notices ”’ to-day ! 
So bad are these things in the theatre that many theatres in 
London are only kept open by a combination of pretty actresses 
who can’t act and the cheques drawn by their admirers ! 


It seems a fearful thing that the great symphonies and 
poems of Sibelius, of Bruckner, of Tschaikovsky, of Glazounoy, 
of Berlioz, of Dvorak, of Smetana, of Spohr, of Rubinstein, 
of Liszt, of Bantock, of Wallace, of Brian, of Stanford, 
of Mahler and of many others, are never heard by the public 
for years together. Instead, we have a professional orchestra 
regularly engaged by the Royal College of Music, to play 
to a “paper” audience, and play what? Works by 
young students, up to date, not one of which has proved 
he has anything to say. However, I am told each young 
composer is presented with the parts of his work—free 
of charge—so he does get something to amuse him, even 
though the nation at large gets nothing. In several 
cases in this way, I am _ told, these composers are 
gradually getting all their orchestral parts free of charge! 
Mr. Palmer’s money, £30,000, is being spent somehow! 
You will say it is the proper idea to try and “ discover” 
genius. That is so, but there are no colleges for this. 
Unknown geniuses do not spring to light in a mysterious 
manner. They never have done so. Their work grows, 
until it collects serious attention from the few intelligent 
ones in a profession. I am not aware the critical fraternity 
have ever discovered any genius since the beginning of 
things! That he may be kept out by the mass of mediocrity 
from his deserts is true, but there is a clear field in this 
world at the beginning. There are enough journalists in 
this country to discover a million geniuses! They discover, 
instead, heaps of mediocrity, and write, as they always have 
done, very heartily about it ! 


bd 


The sudden discovery of a so-called “ genius,” is always 
amusing. Quite recently an organist wrote a fulsome 
article on one, and headed his article with Schumann’s 
famous dictum : 

Gentlemen—hats off—a genius. 


We all pricked up our ears, but the best of us had 
much misgiving, and were not surprised at finding just 
ordinary talent. I make an easy prophecy, that we shall 
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never find any genius like that at all. Genius does not 
spring up in any such manner. Schumann had good data 
and material when he spoke thus of Brahms. He spoke 
of a man who had done some work. Very few composers 
in England can boast of big work—very few. Nearly all, 
indeed, revel in small musical attempts. Songs and piano 
pieces. _We want symphony composers, and men of back- 
bone. We want good journalism on art, and we want 
our works played to the public, not to a paper audience. 
A working-class public would be a real delight for us! 

These troubles I speak of are, I think, easily surmounted. 
We have only to inculcate the use of the brain among 
our orchestral conductors, and a kindly spirit among our 
own profession. This, if done with the mallet, would be 
speedy work! The class of ability is high in musical 
England to-day; it is high time we saw programmes—even 
Mesopotamian programmes always contain good native repre- 
sentative work. So great is the antagonism aroused by 
these things I often expose, that, apart from the purely 
personal abuse I have received, and my works ignored, it 
is not possible to get any space on this scandal now in our 
papers. It interferes too much with the advertisement 
department and the “critics’”’ business. 

At the present moment, many of our newspapers are 
given up to the following kind of gush, which is not only 
nauseating, but carries no weight, because it means nothing, 
though it humbugs a certain number of people. It relates 
to an American who recently advised foreign artists to 
cultivate our music, because it is “‘ good business”! (not 
because the music is good). He says: 


That is what British music is coming to, and it is just as well for the foreign 
artist to realize it. The opposition to Rosenthal, because of his omission of 
the English classics from his historical programmes, was a straw in the wind. 
Let those who would cater to British audiences have regard to the existence 
of British music, or the time will come when the British public will get on 
without them. That it can get on without them even now—of that I am 
thoroughly convinced. 


Our daily paper responded in this fashion : 


One of these days Mr. Saerchinger will, I hope, turn his attention to a 
primary cause of that set down in the last quotation. A country that boasts 
an Elgar, a Bliss, a Boult, a Bax, a Vaughan-Williams, a Holst, an Ireland, 
a Quilter, a Gatty, a Dale, a Gibbs, a Goossens—to mention a few whose names 
leap to the eye—need fear no musical foe. They, self-reliant, magnificently 
independent, capable, entirely free from jealousy, realizing their possibilities, 
but never vainglorious, full of life and the joy of life, form a phalanx that we 
have not known before. The energy of these (and there are others) and their 
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driving power are tremendous. Not very long ago I put it forth in a con. 
versation with one of the aforesaid musicians, that just now it is impossible 
for us to assay them owing to too close proximity. My idea was that while 
the main stream of creative music must still be flowing somewhere, that which 
they created might conceivably be of the nature of a backwater; but that 
when the main stream overflowed on the arrival of the next great world-moving 
power, the backwater would be absorbed into the main stream, any débris 
thrown out, and the good remain to swell the stream. Now, it is usually 
imagined that all musicians are of a hateful and jealous temperament (sic /), 
The musician with whom I was chatting said, ‘‘I wish I had thought cf that 
when I was lecturing a few days ago, for it is precisely my own opinion.” That, 
please note, was the expression of a leader among his English contemporaries, 
All’s well with the English musical world so long as it possesses men of the 
quality of our leaders of contemporary music. 


While this twaddle is being printed in our papers, the 
actual facts and conditions are that after twenty or more 
years of the programmes below, given every week of the year 
by our popular conductors to an audience which pays for 
admission, there is no public for any native music, because 
it is only brought forward as a Press “stunt” and a curiosity, 
and the public rightly refuse to support something which 
even the conductor has not proved in any way he has 
any belief in himself. 

What the public do pay for—and what they have been 
taught to like, is— 


SUNDAY CONCERTS, QUEENS’ HALL 
To-day at 3.30. 


Overture, ‘The Magic Flute” ..........000- Mozart 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G............. Bach 

PUN. aies7s is Gasla seca rare latons Orereys scolaire S¥aveo aig was leine ene Handel 
Overture, ““Hoemont™” 0004600 ara Meetehaeeinterere oe Beethoven 
Ballet Music (“Rosamunde™) 6c cc sci sis cen 5 Schubert 
wo Hungarian {Danes «3%. </s/-0%1svere's cio s.0is'0) 6 Brahms 

**Tl mio tesoro*” (Don Giovanni) ....... ieieeels Mozart 
‘**Vainement, Pharoan” (“‘ Joseph in Egypt”) .Mehul 
Piano Concerto, B flat MINOFr ...2.000s00080% .. Tschaikovsky 


New Queens’ Hall Orchestra. 
Str Henry Woop, Conductor. 


QUEENS’ HALL. 
SyMPHONY CONCERT. 
Saturday Next at 3. 


Overture, “Oberon” .iksaescaccs eecnmenteeee Weber 

PSUIEGO NO RG 5 sovenclos ease eis iolurereia7ereier ote rsisyolel<ietereiorava Bach 
Symphony No, 2 ah HH AMINO?! ose: 000s 64 5 ele Rachmaninov 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (The Emperor) .......... Beethoven 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks .............. Richard Strauss 


New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Srk Henry J. Woop, Conductor. 
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Not much British artists’ work here, I notice! These 
programmes are advertised regularly in England at the 
present time. 

This “encouragement” of our native music, has led 
to the advent of the “cultured amateur” composer, who 
now supplies “new works” for any odd occasion required. 
This class of composer, like the American artist, has no 
need to live at his art. He just amuses himself by producing 
works, the value of which will be, in a few years, ascer- 
tained! He has had now a good many years’ publicity, 
and many chances, yet we have not got the priceless pos- 
session we have the utmost right to expect, according to 
the ‘‘ experts.” We do not blame him in the least if he 
gets what “fun” he can, but we object if he keeps better 
men out of a hearing. 

The cultured amateur of any art requires no payment. 
He has an income, or his parents have! We all like to 
get something for nothing in this world, but we rarely get 
anything of value. The professional, in this case, naturally 
comes last, for all conductors and managers are not 
anxious to pay for work when they can get it for 
nothing. They know the public has little knowledge of 
what is good or bad in music, and that they cling to the 
old masters ! 

When I see any old editions, and bad editions of works 
by the great masters, and read enthusiastic articles on 
the “‘ Tannhauser Overture” or “ Parsifal”? music, etc., by 
our musical writers, I think of the hard and terrible times 
those composers had in their day, and I wonder, if it would 
give them any pleasure, if they came back, to find the 
quidnunes given space for earning guineas, praising that 
which long ago was accepted by all people! The 
sententiousness of it all! 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW CODE 
OF HONOUR 


WHEN the debate took place in the House of Commons on 
a motion by Sir William Joynson-Hicks alleging “lack 
of definite and coherent principle in the policy of the 
present Coalition Government,” Hansard reported the follow- 
ing observations by Lord Hugh Cecil, and interpolation 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain : 


Lord H. Cecil : ‘If I had been a Minister, I would have helped the national 
good by resigning at a very much earlier date. No one resigns in the present 
Government until, like the late Secretary of State for India, he is turned out. 
They remain on to the last, even if it consists very little with their dignity 
and still less with their honour. They pursue a policy in contradiction with 
everything they have been saying, but they retain office. The Lord Chancellor 
still sits on the Woolsack. . . . If my right hon. friend, the leader of the House, 
thinks that I have been too harsh, I will withdraw. If he thinks that I have 
said too much, I have no lack of personal esteem for himself.” 

Mr. Chamberlain: ‘‘ What the Noble Lord has said is that I dishonour 
myself by clinging to office. Does he mean it or does he not ?” 

Lord H. Cecil: ‘I certainly meant it, otherwise I should not have said it. 
What I mean is this, that he has contradicted himself and his whole public 
life by what he has done in connection with Ireland. I quite agree that he 
probably did it from motives which are perfectly honourable. I do not attribute 
to my right hon. friend any conduct that is inconsistent with an honourable 
man. What I say is that if you act in this way you do betray the honour of 
public life: if you cling to office when your policy is abandoned, if you carry 
out a policy that all your life you have opposed, you do dishonour yourself ; 
and however patriotic or however disinterested your motive in your heart be, 
you do lower the whole honour of public life.” 


There would seem to be extremely good reason, at the 
present time, to consider carefully both the charge here 
made by Lord Hugh Cecil and also his semi-withdrawal 
or modification of that charge. Such examination appears 
indeed to be imperative, in the interest not alone of the 
Conservative Party, or of political morality, but in that 
of the honour of our public men, and even of the good name 
of the English people. 

Let it however first be pointed out that with the subject 
of motive we are in no way concerned. It is irrelevant. 
The motive of an anarchist who deposits an infernal machine 
filled with high explosive in a crowded cathedral may be, 
in his own eyes, “ perfectly honourable” in that he has 
convinced himself that he is doing something calculated 
ultimately to benefit mankind. Nevertheless, we must 
treat him as we should treat a mad dog. 

Similarly, the author of a gigantic and outrageous 
betrayal, fraught with the most terrible consequences, may 
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be self-persuaded that he is doing the right thing. Not 
the less is the injury which his treachery inflicts, and not 
the less is the condemnation which that treachery incurs. 
God measures motive. Man judges act. 

The question to be decided is, in the first place, whether 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is to be held free from any shadow 
of public dishonour in having abandoned entirely the cause 
giving its name to the party which he led; and, secondly, 
in the event of the discovery that such blame is applicable, 
whether private dishonour, as well as public, ought to be 
thought to attach to him, or whether between the two a 
line of demarcation exists. 

The best plan to pursue will be to begin by taking Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own case and to assume that his action has 
been completely justifiable and immaculate throughout. 
He was then, under this hypothesis, perfectly right in 
reversing absolutely the entire object for which the Unionist 
Party was formed, and in effecting this abandonment 
without reference to the mass of his followers in the House 
of Commons, or—a point of supreme importance—to the 
Unionist voters in the country at large, who had made 
those men its representatives. In this action of his, taken, 
according to his own account, at his own initiative, he was, 
by this theory, right—right beyond question. He only 
did what it was lawful and legitimate for him to do. His 
reputation, both public and private, remains perfectly 
stainless. He continues to be a type of the honest statesman 
and the trustworthy individual. 

This, it must be assumed, is Mr. Chamberlain’s own 
estimate of his own conduct, as it would be stated in effect 
by himself. 

Some curious deductions immediately and inevitably 
ensue. For manifestly if all this be so, other statesmen, 
or politicians (‘‘ statesmen” is rather a big word) placed 
in similar circumstances would be equally entitled to similar 
performance. Suppose that a great league were formed 
with the object of restoring British authority in India, 
and of preventing the results now proceeding from the 
Government of India Act of 1919. Suppose that many 
sacrifices were made by large numbers of the league’s 
members, that much and costly and long-sustained endeavour 
were put forth, and that a very considerable measure of 
success were attained. Then let us imagine that the trusted 
leader of that league, a political potentate of the first 
magnitude, went behind the backs of his supporters, and 
without consultation gave away everything for which the 
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league had been fighting ever since it was shaped. Imagine 
that he suddenly rendered abortive all its past efforts and 
all its previous triumphs. Imagine that he agreed—nay, 
that he had himself been the first to propose—that India 
should in future be a “ Free State,” that not only should 
British administration be abolished, but that all British 
functionaries and all British troops should be promptly 
withdrawn, while any British merchants, or planters, or 
settlers of any description should be left to be massacred 
by the natives if they were so disposed. This action 
would be almost exactly parallel to the course which 
Mr. Chamberlain has seen fit to pursue in regard to Ireland. 

Next let us conceive (if we can) that the accomplisher 
of this prodigious volte-face, remained the chief of the 
league which he had thus suddenly made to stand on its 
head, and that, wrapped, so to speak, in a shining robe 
of white innocence, he asked with a grand gesture whether 
anyone dared to impugn his public or his private honour. 

The answer which he should receive, according to what 
are plainly Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas, is quite undoubted. 
He would be told, amidst a general burst of applause, 
that he had acted with a rare and noble magnanimity. 
He would be accorded a vote of thanks not modified in 
the least by the subsequent intelligence that India had 
been converted into a whirlpool of blood and anarchy and 
that the British still resident there were rapidly being 
murdered. 

It is clear that we have here new conceptions of the duty 
of a leader to those who trust him. In future he is to be 
free from all or any reciprocal obligation. They must 
continue to place their trust in him as long as circumstances 
render it possible, but he is to be free to nullify that trust 
and to defeat the entire aim of whatever organization has 
taken him for its head. The president of a society formed 
to combat pussyfootism must be free to get a law passed 
making pussyfootism universal and compulsory; the chief 
of another society created to protect the interests of chimney 
sweeps must be free to procure legislation declaring chimney 
sweeping to be illegal. And this noble freedom of his 
must be devoid of any necessity to consult or, having 
consulted, to obey, the council or the members of the body 
of which he is the chief. This last privilege is essential, 
since what is the use of seeking a consent which you know 
you cannot obtain? Henceforth, if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
view be correct, the head of any party or of any league 
must adopt the attitude of Louis XIV—L’ état c’est moi ! 
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These new ideas seem to involve considerable difficulties. 
In future, any organization whose members do not wish 
it to be made the instrument of bringing about precisely 
the result which it was called into being to prevent (as 
the Unionist Party has been made the instrument of effecting 
the surrender of Ireland to rebels) must either do without 
leaders altogether, or else establish an elaborate system of 
safeguards. We must imagine its administration of some 
tremendous oath to its president that, having been appointed 
to serve a certain definite and explicit purpose, he will 
not suddenly adopt a course exactly destroying that purpose. 

To take this sort of precaution has not been previously 
thought necessary in England. To English gentlemen the 
need has not occurred. When a man has accepted the leader- 
ship of a party formed with a specific aim, his adherence 
to that aim has been taken for granted. The possibility 
of his suddenly blasting it out of existence has somehow 
not been considered. Under the new code—Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s code—evidently for such possibility careful provision 
must be made. 

Far greater changes than this, however, are obviously 
entailed. The liberty of a leader of a political party to 
trample its principles in the dust must clearly be extended 
to all other Members of Parliament. What is right in him 
cannot logically be wrong in them. Candidates, before 
they are finally adopted by local associations are usually 
examined at an initial meeting as to the nature of their 
opinions. They are asked to make, and they do make, a state- 
ment of their views. Each candidate declares that he is 
against this and in favour of that, and upon the faith of these 
declarations he is invited, or not invited, to endeavour 
to become the parliamentary representative of those who 
hear him. Henceforth all announcements of this kind 
must be regarded, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s position, 
as possessing no binding efficacy whatever. They must 
be considered as the merest obiter dicta, simply temporary 
expressions of belief liable to absolute reversal at any 
moment. 

Clear, too, must be the understanding that effect may 
be given to this reversal at any time, without the slightest 
reference to the Member’s supporters, and also without his 
incurrence of the smallest slur. Under the new conditions, 
to exact any ordinary pledges from candidates, as has been 
the custom hitherto, will evidently be useless. If to fix 
him to a certain line of conduct still be desired, recourse 
must apparently again be had to the oath. Some tremendous 
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melodramatic formula will have to be devised. We must 
conceive of the employment of the traditional apparatus 
of continental secret societies, as set forth in fiction; 
daggers, bowls of blood, mysterious forms shrouded in 
black, would seem to form the appropriate environment. 
Yet, after all, would these or any other devices have any 
efficacy ? If a man be not bound by a perfectly explicit 
undertaking, resting upon what has heretofore been held 
to be his honour, would any foolery of this kind furnish 
greater security ? Mr. Chamberlain and the Unionist 
Members of the House of Commons could not have been 
more bound, had they taken fifty oaths, not to surrender 
Ireland and Irish loyalists to a gang of murderers in arms 
against the King. Yet he and they have made just that 
surrender. And— 


Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men. 


What really appears to follow from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new theory of political non-obligation is the cessation of 
the life of partics. Since, by that remarkable code, no 
leader, and no Member of Parliament, is compelled to pay 
the slightest regard to the principles professed by him when 
he was elected ; since on the contrary he enjoys the fullest 
liberty not only to renounce them, but also to take action 
calculated to destroy them—the value of the ballot box 
seems much diminished. Why indeed should anyone, under 
these altered auspices, take the trouble to vote at all? 
What reason is there for supporting A. against B., when 
you know that at any moment cither of these two competing 
heroes (both “‘ honourable men,” let not that be forgotten) 
may drop the views which he has hitherto professed and 
adopt those of his rival ? 


Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 


than to incur the absolute waste of time involved in working 
for one of them ? 

Another reflection obtrudes itself at this point, namely, 
that the leader who has changed once may change again. 
Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, is understood to be at present 
in favour of maintaining Parliament and the sovereignty 
of His Majesty the King. Yet if he became convinced of 
the advantage of abolishing both, and of instituting Soviet 
rule in their stead, and if he suddenly promoted a revolution 
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to accomplish those ends, such a metamorphosis would 
not be one whit more strange than that of which he has 
already been the subject. This illustration is somewhat 
apt, seeing that in his address to the Unionist Women’s 
Alliance, on May 11th last, Mr. Chamberlain was evidently 
briefed on behalf of Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky. He 
delivered a quite unusually able oration, which read as if 
just received by him from Genoa, pleading strongly the 
case of the present Government of Russia. The world 
knows, moreover, that Mr. Chamberlain is in agreement 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s policy in this connection. That 
policy is to finance by credits, partly furnished through 
the British taxpayer, the tottering administration of the 
assassins who officially admit that they have “ executed ”’ 
since November, 1917, seventeen hundred and sixty-two 
thousand persons, and who have been and are doing their 
utmost to shatter the British Empire by revolutionary 
propaganda. 

Apart altogether from this truly Christian endeavour 
to befriend our enemies, and to do good to our persecutors, 
Mr. Chamberlain would appear disposed to make the Sovict 
code of honour his own. For that code is in substance that 
no faith need be kept with anyone, which is in effect precisely 
the Conservative leader’s creed. Without consulting 
Unionists he has surrendered everything for which Unionism 
has stood since the foundation of the party in 1886, and he 
has abandoned the Loyalists of Southern Ireland to the 
mercy of brutal murderers after the Government of which 
he is a member had first disarmed them, while promising them 
protection. Subsequently, the same Government has armed 
the men who are murdering them. Plainly the new code, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s code, has its drawbacks for those with 
whom it deals. 

Perhaps the best way of estimating the difference between 
the new code and the old is to consider the steps which would 


have been thought 1 ‘sary under the earlier dispensation. 
When Mr. Chamberia. t had the brilliant idea of crucify- 
ing Unionism and ‘* © ..:: Unionists, he would have con- 


sulted his Unionist « vers in the House of Commons. 
He would have revealed to them his fresh inspiration and 
have asked if they approved it. And he would have done 
this before, not after, he had communicated his suggestion 
to the Prime Minister of the Coalition, and before, not after, 
any kind of negotiations had been opened with the chiefs 
of the assassins. Did he do this? If he did, the fact has 
been very carefully concealed. 
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But the reference would have been made, under the 
old code, not alone to Unionist Members of Parliament, 
These in their turn would have had resort to their respective 
local associations, and if in any cases these had been found 
to be opposed to the action contemplated, namely, that of 
entering into conversations with the leaders of armed rebels 
and murderers with a view to the surrender to them of 
British authority and British loyalists in Ireland—then 
they, the Unionist Members, would have resigned their 
seats and sought re-election. We can conceive one of 
these men as saying in effect to his constituents: “ You 
returned me as a Member of the Unionist Party at the last 
general election, when it was not supposed that Ireland 
would be made the subject of any legislation. True it is 
that I subsequently voted for a Home Rule Bill without 
submission of my conduct to you, and in so doing perhaps 
Terred. Certainly I then carried compromise in the interests 
of the Coalition to its furthest verge. Compromise is in 
my view of the essence of our parliamentary life, but that 
tosuch compromise there must be a limit is plain. Now when 
it is proposed to hand over three or four hundred thousand 
loyal and disarmed British citizens to the mercy of gangs 
of murderers, as cattle are handed over to slaughterers, 
without any effective guarantees whatever, I recognize 
that it is my bounden duty to inform you of my intention 
to support this course. Personally, 1am of opinion that its 
adoption will be perfectly safe. I believe that this surrender 
will have such a pacifying effect on the minds of the Southern 
Trish that no ill consequences will ensue. But I am com- 
pelled to perceive that this opinion of mine may not be 
yours, and as you elected me as a supporter of that connection 
of Britain with Ireland which is now to be abolished in 
all but the merest shadow of a name, I am forced at this 
conjuncture by the most elementary considerations of 
honour to submit myself as your representative to your 
decision.””> A Unionist member who acted thus might 
be accused of folly amounting almost to idiocy in that 
his judgment was extraordinarily and fatally erroneous, 
but he would still have remained an honest man. 

If England have any future, if English history continue 
to be written, the fact that the elected deputies of one of 
the two great parties, into which the parliamentary life 
of the country was formerly divided, betrayed absolutely 
its cause without reference to their constituents, will stand 
out as ominous and terrible proof of political degeneration. 
The circumstance that out of several hundred Unionist 
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members some sixty only remained true to their principles 
will be the salient point, the supreme indication of corrup- 
tion, on which any future commentators will naturally 
fix. But while at the Bar of History no special pleading, 
no specious extenuations, can avail to remove the ignominy 
or to efface the shame, it will certainly be acknowledged 
that the blame attaching to those men, great as that is, 
is less by much than that attributable to their chief. For 
as in heaven there are many mansions, so on earth there are 
degrees in wrong. For the leader of the Unionist Party 
himself to initiate, himself to propose, the utter destruction 
of the cause which that party was created to defend, and 
this with a callous brutality of abandonment of those who 
had the fullest right to British protection, that is an 
outrage to which a parallel would be far to seek. 

Let us, however, at this stage, pause to inquire the nature 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s defence. For he has a defence, a 
defence on which he absolutely relies. What is it? It 
is that he has been twice “‘ covered” by a vote. Once by 
a vote of the House of Commons, and once by that of the 
Conservative Party, his action has been approved. Voz 
populi, vox Dei. Here we have the doctrine in the naked- 
ness of its modern interpretation. The House of Commons 
represents, Mr. Chamberlain would say, the people of 
England, and that people, unconsulted, can by the vote 
of those representatives, wipe out any treason, even as 
the taint of original sin is conceived to be expunged by 
the water of baptism. The argument here is that right 
or wrong, honour or dishonour, exist only as determined 
by the vote of the Commons, or of one of the parties com- 
posing it. If that vote were to decide that the methods 
of Herod were to be applied to all children in Britain, then 
any minister, or ministers, who undertook, or first initiated 
the execution of all infants under the age of two, would 
be, according to this reasoning, thoroughly exculpated. 
He, or they, would be “covered” (it is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own reported word). After that, neither God nor man 
could find fault any more. Even so, in the days of Nero, or 
of Domitian, was the Roman Senate wont to acclaim the 
deeds of its master. Did he murder his mother? A vote, 
an approving vote, of the senators “covered” him. Did 
he burn alive thousands of the new Christian sect? The 
same august body hailed him as divine. The lapse of 
over eighteen centuries has evidently made no substantial 
difference between ethics then and ethics now. Wrapped 
in his stainless mantle, Mr. Chamberlain asks if anyone 
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dare to impugn his honour. Let the ghosts of the dead, 
murdered through their betrayal to assassins, give the 
answer. 

Anothcr question however, stated at the beginning of 
this article, remains for a much-needed examination. It 
is whether there is in fact a dividing line between betrayal 
exercised at the expense of a nation, or of a great political 
organization, and like betrayal displayed in individual life, 
Is there a_ distinction between dishonourable conduct 
practised in public affairs, that is to say, on a great scale, 
and similar conduct practised in private concerns, that is, 
on a small scale? Can the man who is guilty of the first 
continue unimpugned in regard to the second, and is the 
apparent corollary that private dishonour does not affect 
public reputation also sound? This last deduction would 
seem certainly to follow from the new code, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
code. For if a party leader is blameless when he betrays 
that party’s cause, manifestly it matters not at all, when he 
is being elected, whether his previous private repute has 
been good or bad. In either case he is equally free to 
deceive (without blame) the expectations of all his supporters, 
and to frustrate all their intentions. Really, therefore, the 
question of his previous integrity does not arise. Whether 
in private life he has been a Galahad or a Crippen will 
clearly in future be an irrelevant point. It is a convenient 
conclusion, calculated to introduce into politics many 
persons whom former conceptions, now seen to be erroneous, 
have hitherto detained from the political arena, though 
there is the consolatory reflection that in some instances 
it has been already anticipated. 

We have not, however, yet fully dealt with the prior 
question raised above, namely, whether public dishonour 
implies likewise private shame. To solve that problem 
we shall be obliged for the moment to disallow Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s code and even his plea that a vote of absolution passed 
by the House of Commons entirely effaces the stain of 
what was wont to be termed betrayal. For if that con- 
tention were correct, plainly, in the position supposed, 
there could be no reflection on private honour, since public 
honour does not exist. But assuming that this does still 
obtain—and under present circumstances that is a large 
assumption indeed—is the man who flagrantly violates it 
unstained in his private capacity ? Even with the greatest 
desire to be wide-minded and to march with the new ideas 
in that new world of which we have heard so much, it is 
still a little difficult to see why he should be so regarded. 
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For the difference between public action and private action 
secms chiefly to consist in the probability that the former 
will produce effects vastly more important than the latter. 
In the one case a nation or an empire may suffer; in the 
other, only a limited number of individuals, even though 
these in our time may comprise many thousands of persons. 
Again, the public betrayer saps confidence in the honour 
of the people of whom he is a trustee. The private betrayer, 
though he may certainly deal a heavy blow at commercial 
morality, saps confidence principally in himself. If a 
man deceive the justifiable trust of millions by betraying 
the cause which they have given him to defend, why, in 
the name of reason and common sense, should he be held 
less privately dishonoured than he would be if he had 
perpetrated a private swindle? Can Lord Hugh Cecil 
answer that question? Will he ? 

Save in our assumption that such a thing as public honour 
was still possible, this article has hitherto proceeded on the 
basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s new code. But we have now 
reached a point at which we must leave the shady refuge 
of that umbrageous retreat and come forth into the light 
of another code, widely diverse, the code of days different 
indeed from these. To apprehend that difference, let us 
conceive, if we can, what would have been the feelings of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, when in 1886, he founded the 
Liberal Unionist movement and defeated by its inception 
the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone, had he then been 
informed that thirty-five years afterwards the then leader 
of the “‘ Unionist”? Party—his own son—without reference 
to that party, would have flung at once the paternal labours 
to the winds and—a worse, a greater crime—the Southern 
Irish loyalists to the wolves; that he would have betrayed 
by his spontaneous action every person and every interest 
connected either with the noble sacrifices of the past or 
with the responsibilities of the present, that he would 
have left Ireland as a place of emergence for the new instru- 
ments of war, for the aeroplanes and the submarines of 
future foes, and that, while as the consequence of this 
betrayal, anarchy and murder and arson and outrage filled 
the land, this leader would still have postured as a stainless 
knight worthy to sit at the round table of the legendary 
“blameless king.”” Can any imagination picture, can any 
pen portray the burning indignation, the limitless scorn, 
with which that great dead statesman would have charac- 
terized such apostasy ? 


H. F. Wyatt 
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Anzac beach once more, but how very different from when 
I last was there seven years ago! Then it was a scene of 
concentrated life and movement; every inch of the rugged 
hills occupied by dug-outs, trenches, and all the impedi- 
menta of a large army; the air resounding with the roar 
of shells and crackling of rifle fire; the beach a mass of 
heaped-up stores, each gully piled to its fullest extent with 
transport, ammunition and supplies. Among all this, a 
continual coming and going, a hive of restless energy, and 
mingled with the noise of shells, the shouts of the Australian 
soldiers carelessly bathing, every now and then dodging 
the missiles which were falling all round, Now, in 1922, 
what a change! The beach is perfectly quiet—lifeless, 
The absolute stillness, the desolation, is aweing in the extreme, 
The ground is covered with a seven years’ growth of grass 
and bush. There is not a human habitation in sight. The 
only remains of the fierce fighting where 500,000 men were 
engaged are the overgrown trenches and dug-outs, the 
derelict boats on the beaches, and the little cemeteries 
with their plain white crosses, which commemorate the 
loss of so many thousands of different nationalities, who 
lie buried where they fell. 

To see Anzac once again, after seven years’ interval, as 
well as being strangely impressive, was to me particularly 
interesting. I had been there from the landing till the 
evacuation. During those nine months of hardship and 
anxiety there had been moments when only the extra- 
ordinary confidence in the endurance, bravery, and power 
of overcoming difficulties of our troops had made life 
bearable. 

This time I landed at Kiliet Bay, opposite Chanak, 
where I found Australian officers living in huts. They 
are under Colonel Hughes, and in charge of the Imperial 
War Graves Commission for Anzac and Suvla. The Austra- 
lian flag flies over their camp. They have made a road 
from Kiliet to Anzac and Suvla, and another to Helles. 
Masses of stone were collected by the Turks under German 
direction for the construction of these roads during the 
war. They were never made. The Australians have com- 
pleted the work with Turkish labour. I went across to 
Gaba Tepe, five miles, and recalled the Turkish battery 
here, when we landed in 1915, whose guns enfiladed the 
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beach and caused heavy casualties till the Bacchante 
silenced them with broadsides. Derelict boats and barges 
still lie on the beach. Some of these are “ beetles,” flat- 
bottomed lighters, that were cut adrift when the pinnaces 
towing them hastened to the rescue of the Triwmph after 
she was torpedoed. They were laden with transport carts, 
and went ashore between us and the Turks. Many unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to rescue them. 

It was a curious sensation for me, to be in perfect 
safety outside the lines we held. To walk on ground I 
had looked at so often from our side, over which it was 
certain death to cross. Turkish guns at “‘ Olive Grove,” 
just south of Gaba Tepe, always enfiladed the beaches, and 
caused us great annoyance and loss. One in particular, 
called by the Australians “ Beachy Bill,’ was never really 
silenced or located. All our efforts from sea and land, as 
well as aeroplanes, failed to find this gun. The mystery 
was now explained. The Turkish guns were on rails. They 
fired through long tunnels. After firing, the guns ran back 
on cross-rails underground. They were then completely 
hidden from view and our fire. From Gaba Tepe I walked 
along the coast, over what was formerly ‘‘ no-man’s-land,”’ 
to Chatham Post, the extreme right of our line, where 
the trenches and machine-gun emplacements can still be 
traced. Then on to Shell Green, so called because it was 
a dangerous place to cross. A large number of our guns 
were mounted here, including a 4.7 for which the Turkish 
batteries persistently searched. Many times when taking 
visitors round this part of the line we had to wait, crouch- 
ing in a gun emplacement, until the bursts of shelling were 
sufficiently intermittent to allow us to proceed with a 
reasonable chance of safety. The Australian gunners had 
hauled this 4°7 gun and carriage up by hand from the 
beach with incredible labour. It had to be landed from a 
boat under fire, pulled half a mile along the sandy shore, 
then over a rocky track, up hill, for another half mile. 
Finally an emplacement was built and the gun mounted. 
It did good service. The carriage is still there; the gun has 
been taken to Australia. I then walked to “ Quinn’s Post.”’ 
This is a small, isolated rocky hill, with a deep valley each 
side. These valleys were never occupied by us. They 
were favourite places for the Turks to concentrate in under 
cover before launching an attack. Quinn’s Post was one of 


| the most difficult places to hold. There was only space for 


a small defending force, and it was always a perpetual 
target for the hostile guns. The enemy attacked here with 
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great fury on May 15, 1915. They were led by an old 
Turkish officer, with a long beard, mounted on a white 
horse. So fearless was this man that the Australians 
spared his life for some time. Eventually his horse, being 
hit, dropped to his knees, then he himself was killed. [ 
walked down Shrapnel Valley, passing the place where 
General Bridges, who commanded the Australians, was shot 
by a sniper soon after we landed. On reaching the sea 
again at Brighton Beach, I recalled the many times I had 
walked from Anzac Cove in a sad little procession under 
fire to lay my friends in their last resting place, the little 
cemetery here. All the piers we built with so much labour 
are gone. The shore where we originally landed is _per- 
fectly bare, except for a few water tins and tanks. My 
dug-out in Headquarter Gully, where I had lived for nine 
months, was easily found. I had spent many hours there 
with my back against the wall, while the shells skimmed 
overhead, to burst on the beach. The shore was then a 
mass of stores and ammunition, stacked in rectangles 
thirty feet high. The spaces between these stacks served 
as shelters, when the shelling was intense. The noise of a 


heavy shell bursting on water tins or ammunition dumps | 


was terrific. The fire from the Asiatic forts caused much 
loss amongst the shipping. That from Anafarta on the 
north, and from Olive Grove on the south, made life most 
uncomfortable. The Turks asked for an armistice one day 
in June 1915 to last for a few hours. The unburied dead, 
between our trenches and theirs, were so numerous and 
insanitary that even our enemies could not endure the 
state of things any longer. The cessation of the roar of 
fighting during this short armistice was almost uncanny. 
While negotiations were proceeding between the Turkish 
envoys and our Headquarter Staff, in a dug-out on the 
beach, there was a solemn pause while some important 


points were considered. Suddenly a very dirty sailor, who | 
had been landing stores, put his head inside the dug-out | 


and said, ‘‘ What cher, mates, have any of you ——- pinched 
my —— kettle?” 

I walked up to Pluggies Plateau and Simon’s Top, the 
precipitous heights immediately above Anzac Cove, which 
had cost us so many lives in the early days. From there 
I could see the whole of the country from Suvla Bay to 
the Chocolate Hills. I had watched the Suvla force land, 
and the terribly costly attacks from the Salt Lakes when 


their advance took place. Now, after seeing our positions — 
from the ground occupied by the Turks, the formidable 
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nature of the advantage the occupation of the high ground 
gave them was evident. Also, the facilities the enemy 
had for searching with fire every foot of the country held 
by us both at Anzac and Suvla. The domination of 
Krithia and Achi-Baba over Helles was most marked. In 
fact, the more I saw of the country from the Turkish side, 
the more I marvelled that, out-numbered and woefully 
short of ammunition, we held on so long and withstood all 
attempts to drive us into the sea. Between our positions 
at Anzac and the coast on the east side of the Peninsula 
is a continuous succession of rugged mountains and valleys. 
What would have been the result if we had got across at 
the first rush after landing ? 

Could we have held on, with a large hostile force both 
north and south of us, in such country ? 

How could supplies have reached us in a roadless 
wilderness ? Moreover, the Turks could be reinforced from 
Constantinople and the Asiatic side easily and continuously. 

As for our landings at Anzac and Helles under heavy 
fire, our nine months’ fighting against heavy odds and the 
evacuations of such large forces practically without loss— 
these were magnificent feats of arms which will never be 
forgotten. 

What was the loss of 300,000 Turks compared to the 
enormous sacrifice of so many brave men ? 

What impressed me most at Anzac now was the perfect 
quiet, the absence of any life or sign of human habitation. 

All is bare and desolate. The rugged hills frown over 
the beach and watch the thousands of lonely dead in their 
quiet solitude. 


C. CUNLIFFE OWEN 
Brig.-General 


A VICTORIAN LEGEND 


WueEn the history of the nineteenth century comes to be 
written in the perspective which those of us who were born 
in it cannot hope to attain, there is too much reason to fear 
that the Victorian woman will get scant justice. She has 
already become a legend to the present generation—a vision 
of prunes and prisms personified, of blushing and fainting, 
a mixture of sentiment and domestic virtue, ignorance and 
shallow accomplishments. She is contrasted, unfavourably, 
with the fine, free, fearless, upstanding, wholesome girl of 
to-day, who is capable, it is said, of being man’s rival or 
his mate in any walk of life—-but never his slave. The 
Victorian woman’s nature, it is assumed, was as compressed 
as her waist. Her long trailing garments typified the 
conventions in which she was swaddled. Chiefly, however, 
was she distinguished by a propensity to faint, blush and 
scream, especially at the sight of a mouse. The impression 
given is of an exaggerated sensibility and timidity. Thus 
the legend, and we all know the strength of legend. Not 
even personal acquaintance with thousands of Englishmen 
will shake the French legendary type of “‘ John Bull,” with 
check suit and prominent teeth, and the Victorian woman 
has taken shape in the minds and the literature of to-day 
as Dora, in David Copperfield, or Amelia, in Vanity Fair, 
though why adorable Ethel Newcome or pleasant, sensible 
Laura Pendennis could not have dominated the picture 
it is hard to tell. 

It is true Amelia is not really of the Victorian period 
any more than Jane Austen’s heroines who belong, as she 
does, to the Waterloo era, but one has only to read the letters 
and diaries of such women as Miss Eden, covering the years 
1814-1862, to realize that there was little difference between 
the woman of 1800 and her grand-daughter of 1850 in all 
essentials. A much bigger gap exists between 1880 and 
1920—so deep and wide it is that those of us whose lives 
lie between those years, whose nurseries owned the Victorian 
tradition while we are still young enough to mix freely with 
the present generation, must often be puzzled to account for 
the entirely different outlook on life which now prevails. 
We belong to the transition, but at some point we lost touch 
—there is a gap we cannot fill, and despite the freemasonry 
of sex, the ‘‘ eternal feminine” and all other links which 
give women an understanding of each other, we wonder 
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what is the real mainspring that moves the modern girl, 
what use she is making of her opportunities and whether 
she is really happier and more useful than the despised 
Victorian. 3 

At first sight this seems an absurd doubt. How petty 
and futile are the occupations even of such superlatively 
delightful people as Elizabeth Bennett and—fifty years 
later—Ethel Newcome! There is no difference between 
country-house visits and occupations in Jane Austen’s 
time and those described so vividly by Miss Eden and other 
diarists. Walking, driving to local spots of interest or 
beauty—‘ expeditions”? was the term—sketching, amateur 
music, perhaps some amateur theatricals, and, as a great 
event, a ball. Reading aloud—-usually by one of the 
gentlemen while the ladies worked—was a recognized enjoy- 
ment which persisted from medieval times till the 
eighties of last century, but is surely never indulged in 
nowadays. The “ Spinster,” whose notebooks cover from 
"78 to °93, records country-house visits in which “ exciting 
books”? were read aloud—The Leavenworth Case and The 
House on the Marsh. These were all the entertainments 
thought necessary for a country-house visit of two weeks 
or more, and though at great houses like Bowood Tom Moore 
might be asked to sing, yet as a rule no professional aid was 
thought necessary. It casts a vivid light on the wardrobes 
of the young ladies who paid these country visits to hear 
that Lord Frederic Hamilton’s sisters, being suddenly 
invited to an impromptu ball at Balmoral, were fitted out 
with the necessary toilettes made from the muslin curtains 
and trimmed with rowan berries. Gardening, then as now, 
seems to have been a passion even with busy politicians. 
Sir Charles Napier writes (1813) : 


I could get on with a duck, a chicken, a pig, a cow, a turkey, a horse, a cat 
and a wife in a very contented way—Gardening from morning to night should 
be my occupation if there was anyone to command the regiment !” 


Lord Auckland, just before he became Governor-General 
of India, is described by his sister as sharing her passion for 
gardening to such an extent that they had bought a second 
watering-can to avoid quarrels! London life meant dinners, 
theatres and other gaieties, but interspersed with long 
intervals in the country, and through all Victorian letters 
and diaries runs the love and longing for the country home 
and deep absorption in family affairs. Catherine Morland 
and Anne Elliott seem to have been precisely the same kind 
of girl as Emily Eden and her charming friends, Theresa 
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Lister and Pamela Campbell, who lived on to the sixties— 
long enough to see the middle-aged women of to-day in 
their nurseries. As noone can accuse the present-day middle- 
aged women—the contemporaries of Mrs. Asquith or Ellen 
Terry, for instance—of resembling the Victorian legend in 
any way, we must look to the period of our grandmothers 
for its prototype. 

It is not merely in habits and customs, however, that 
change is most apparent. Emily Eden and Pamela Campbell 
were just the same when they travelled by train instead of 
stage coach. Their outlook on life was unchanged. One 
remembers many of their contemporaries, though of the 
generation that succeeded theirs, born, married and deceased 
in the period covered by Queen Victoria’s reign. They 
appeared to the eyes of girlhood to be settled, secure, 
entrenched in the privileges of maturity. They had no 
particular softness or sentiment; on the contrary, their 
backs were no straighter nor more rigid than their code of 
morals—and they had been reared in a tradition of ladyhood 
which did not permit sprawling. Chiefly, however, one 
recollects their attitude towards life, as of an unquestioning 
faith. There were weaker vessels, of course, soft, indulgent, 
self-indulging persons, spoken of as a rule as “ Poor so-and- 
so,” but on the whole this galaxy of mothers and aunts as 
seen from the nurseries of the seventies and eighties appeared 
as a close corporation of persons who had solved the riddle 
of life, and whose aim it was to keep our footsteps in the 
right path. We rebelled—but we respected. Later on we 
wondered at the sureness of these women, at the spiritual 
content stamped upon their peaceful countenances. They 
did not seen to belong to the company of seekers—they had 
sought and found—or had they found without seeking? 
Emily Eden’s last published letter closes with a typically 
Victorian maxim, “‘ You are quite right to make your 
children’s childhood happy and as merry as possible, only 
please do not spoil them. Life does not spoil anyone, so 
teach them to take it as it comes—cheerfully.” Looking 
back at one’s Victorian mother and her friends one feels 
that this philosophy had played a great part in their lives. 

The assumption that the Victorian woman was un- 
educated depends on a definition of the term. Nelson’s 
Admiral Collingwood lays down in a letter his ideas for the 
education of his two girls. They are to be taught, first, 
history, as an essential training of the mind and to learn 
the estimation in which good people are held: second, 
household management: and third, arithmetic. After this 
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they must acquire manners and address which will win them 
the respect of strangers. Accomplishments are to fill up 
the hours of leisure, and he sums up his instructions with 
“ Never, therefore, do anything with indifference. Whether 
it be to mend a rent in your garment or finish the most 
delicate work of art, do it as perfectly as possible.” Again, 
a Victorian maxim much insisted on, and one that suggests 
a juster appreciation of the true meaning of education than 
is sometimes met with now-a-days. To be sure, no single 
’ology finds its place in Collingwood’s curriculum, and again, 
the girls of the Victorian period were trained for homes, not 
for professional life. But Emily Eden had read Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Mémoires de Cardinal de Retz, most of 
Shakespeare and the Bible before she was eleven, and Pamela 
Campbell speaks and writes French elegantly and studies 
Greek with her boys, and both of them, in common with the 
majority of the women of their time and station, followed 
politics with intelligence, whereas Mrs. Asquith speaks of 
her own family as the only one she knew in which the girls 
loved politics for their own sake and not because of some 
male person’s interest in them. Lady Campbell says her 
husband is no politician, “ but I am instilling Whig principles 
little by little ’—yet she does not seem to have hankered 
after a vote. In one respect the women of the Victorian 
period were infinitely superior to their descendants. 
Macaulay speaks of the pure and graceful English they write 
and speak, and no less a critic than Lord Houghton 
complimented Miss Eden on her pure, facile English, on 
which she comments drily that slang was not invented in 
her day. But it is not merely the facility and grace of 
Victorian letter-writers which is so arresting, it is their 
vigour. Pamela Campbell, whose warm heart and Irish wit 
shine through the most ordinary epistles—or epistles which 
would be ordinary if the matter were treated by most people 
—has a positive genius for le mot juste: 


Aunty is in the grumps with the rheumatism, the winds and draughts. You 
know the sort of silent victim appearance of suffering innocence some people 
take and wear, which increases when the meat is tough and the pudding burnt 
and which is all more or less aimed at me, till I feel so culprit as if I blew the winds 
and make the cold and toughed the meat and burnt the dish... . 


Again : 


“*T feel walking against the wind; which is the only way I can express the feeling 
one has in parts of one’s life when things go contrary.”’ ‘Nothing is so tiresome 
as to be near neighbours with people one scarcely knows. One has one foot in 
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intimacy and the other in formality, and it makes but a limping acquaintance,® 
‘*She is pleasant enough in her way. She never moots or shocks or pushes one 
back, but she don’t go any further, content to dwell in decencies for ever.” “ M 

. is dearer than ever and all the better for going out more. Fora little while 
she ensconced herself inside the high wire nursery fender, and one saw her in 
the uncomfortable way in which when we were bairns we used to see the fire, 
never getting at it enough.” . . . “Du reste. I rather like getting old ; there ig 
a wonderful repose in it; it saves one so much trouble—so much of the work 
done. I am so glad you are getting fat—so am I, and I am very grey: fat and 
grey sounds like an old cat, but what does it signify 2? When once we meet, 
how young we shall feel then ! 


How Victorian—and how charming ! 

A brilliant group of such letter-writers and diarists 
as Miss Eden and her friends have already illuminated the 
nineteenth century for us—Lady Ann Barnard, Frances 
Lady Shelley, Lady Elizabeth Coke, Sarah Lady Lyttleton, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, the Anonymous “Spinster Lady” 
—these are names taken at random and from memory. 
All, of course, belonged (like Miss Eden) to a class which was 
in many senses privileged. They could skim the cream 
of the Society of their day, and they moved about and saw 
and heard more of interesting events than their middle- 
class contemporaries. Yet from the middle classes came 
not only Jane Austen but the Brontés, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant, Christina Rossetti, Mrs. Browning 
and a minor but charming artist, Mrs. Ewing. All are 
Victorian in spirit even where their lives do not absolutely 
synchronize with that of the great Queen. Instead of a 
few brilliant ones, there are hundreds of accomplished 
women writers to-day, but the same is true of the other 
sex. The number of readers was even smaller in proportion 
to the writers of both sexes until cheap printing and free 
education came to increase both. In the mid-nineteenth 
century the printed word had still some measure of distinction, 
and an ‘‘ author’ was regarded as a person who had stepped 
outside the ordinary ranks of society and must be either a 
genius or an idiot. 

No one, however, will deny that the education of too 
many of the women of all classes was left to incompetent 
persons, and was of a very superficial kind so far as a know- 
ledge of school subjects was concerned. The lessons of the 
Victorian schoolroom were not, as a matter of fact, learned 
from books. Lord Collingwood’s insistence on manners 
and morals and Miss Eden’s homely philosophy, together 
with the inculcation of habits of order, punctuality and 
obedience, were given first places. For the rest, children 
who had a natural taste for reading slaked it on Shakespeare 
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Boswell, Sir Walter Scott and other masterpieces, for the 
simple reason that the shilling illustrated magazine and the 
cheap novel had not been invented. As a training for 
ordinary family life this form of education appears to have 
many advantages. As a training for any of the learned 
professions it is, of course, inadequate. If some of the most 
brilliant women of the day had no more specialized training 
in their schooldays, and succeeded in educating themselves 
for wider spheres of usefulness, we must remember that the 
exception does not prove the rule. The mediocrity of art, 
music and even of literature (with great exceptions) in the 
Victorian era is not, of course, the result of the under- 
education of Victorian women, but it reflected their tastes 
to a great extent, as did the hideous furniture and clothes 
of their day. They had lost touch with the classic standards 
of beauty, and there is no greater proof than this of their 
defective education. The naturally gifted, like Pamela 
Campbell, could write : 


I have just been reading Hayley’s Memoirs. Considering that I don’t 
consider him a poet and that nothing interesting happened in his life, I wonder 
why we do it. I believe the truth is we are all so curious about other people’s 
lives that we would read any autobiography. 


The relations between parents and children is generally 
allowed to have changed for the better since Victorian days. 
It is assumed that there is more confidence, a real friendship 
now in place of the obedience and formality of the nineteenth 
century. Miss Eden speaks of her mother as having been 
too strict and fond of comparing her unfavourably with other 
girls, and in after life she writes of a book called Mothers 
and Daughters as likely to help the two generations to a 
better understanding. Yet one remembers the relations 
between Alfred Lyttleton and his brothers and their father, 
the references to other fathers and mothers in countless 
lives and memoirs of the period, the letters of Charles Napier 
to his mother—witnesses which cover the whole nineteenth 
century and which go to show that the strongest affection 
and truest understanding was possible even under the 
formalist traditions of a ceremonious period. Familiarity, 
in the sense now common, was not permitted or thought 
possible, but the typical Victorian was wrapped up in his 
or her family to an extent unknown nowadays. Fewer 
distractions existed, and the family was one and indivisible 
in such diversions as could be found. Ladies of fashion 
paid visits accompanied by their husbands and any number 
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of children, and it was no uncommon thing for the whole 
tribe to travel on the Continent. The detachment of the 
modern father, mother or child, the possibility of making 
their own holiday plans was out of the question, and such 
visits as were paid by elder boys and girls to relatives were 
carefully arranged for them. This tradition lasted well 
into the transition period, and no girl or boy of the writer’s 
generation would have thought it possible to accept an 
invitation without consent of their parents. Such constant 
association and supervision is said to have led to hypocrisy, 
but in a far greater number of cases, while it led the younger 
generation to curb themselves and to accept guidance, it 
also meant that their characters were very well known to 
the watchful and ever present parent. 

The keynote of the Victorian woman’s life was un- 
doubtedly sacrifice to the family. She was not spoilt, and 
she did not expect much from life. After a carefully controlled 
childhood and a brief and far from brilliant girlhood, she 
became a wife and for the next twenty or more years was 
fully occupied with maternal duties. To be the mother of 
a baker’s dozen did not seem to her any particular hardship, 
and it is here that one feels the doubt as to improvement 
in feminine physique. The Victorian woman made no 
fuss whatever about child-bearing, nor can it be contended 
that she produced quantity and not quality. Probably 
no finer race of men and women has ever been seen than 
those who came from the well-filled, well-drilled, well-fed 
nurseries of the middle and upper classes of Victorian England. 
And look at their record! From these nurseries went the 
men who colonized Australia, New Zealand and a great part 
of Canada. Here were bred the administrators and civil 
servants who have built up India as we know it and our 
vast range of colonies. The Army and Navy, the explorers, 
scientists, captains of industry—every department of Society 
in which vigour and initiative are needed—were recruited 
from these large families whose inheritance was not enough 
to support them without their own exertions. The keynote 
of the Victorian era is, after all, worK. The era of games and 
amusement as an employment had not set in. Even such 
sporting families as the Lyttletons (who belong to the 
transition) felt that success in these professions was a 
necessity. No moral maxim was more hardly worked than 
that which says that ‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.” It was a period of national and social 
expansion, and in this period the part played by the Victorian 
woman lay chiefly in the nursery and schoolroom, and nobly 
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she fulfilled her duties. Families of twelve or more left 
little time for fainting, especially as the Victorian mother 
supervised every phase of their existence herself, even if 
it involved “retiring behind the high wire fender of the 
nursery.” 

There is ample proof that the Victorian tradition did not 
make for timidity. When the Georgian woman faces 
the Sahara desert she gives no greater proof of courage and 
endurance than were shown by the typically Victorian Mrs. 
Bishop in her travels in China and elsewhere. The writer 
once asked this fragile, tiny creature whether she had not 
been afraid of the Chinese man who was her guide and servant, 
when they got far away from Europeans. She replied, 
“On the contrary, he was afraid of me!” Yet this doughty 
Amazon so resented the idea that she had adopted masculine 
dress that she published a drawing of her riding costume, 
which consisted of a long coat and full Turkish trousers 
falling in full over her boots! ‘‘ Both feminine and service- 
able”’ she calls this dress. 

One cannot put back the clock. One cannot re-create 
the social and national conditions that made large families 
an asset in the mid-nineteenth century, and, after all, it is 
the small family that constitutes the real difficulty of bringing 
up children nowadays. But before one decides whether 
the woman of 1922 is an improvement on her great-grand- 
mother we must define our standards. If to be happy, 
useful and fully occupied is the ideal, then 1922 has lessons 
to learn from the Victorian woman. But if the standard 
is a more limited one, as to whether a woman enjoys the 
largest possible measure of experiences, whether she tastes 
all the fruit of the garden (including that of the tree of know- 
ledge of Good and Evil), then 1922 can give 1850 many 
points. The question is, Are we made for self-development 
or for the purpose of carrying on the race? and it is the 
answer given to that question which constitutes the immense 
difference between then and now. From a biological stand- 
point no doubt exists, but a complex civilization has improved 
on nature in so many ways that women may be forgiven 
for thinking that in this respect also they can “ go one better.” 
The present generation seeketh after a sign; they pursue 
happiness with feverish eagerness, and cast aside all 
conventions and shibboleths as barriers to the perfect free- 
dom. They are the hungry sheep who look up and are 
not fed, for they have never learnt to believe that age has 
any wisdom or experience for their guidance. The only 
lesson they learnt from the war, they say, is that these 
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grown-up people manage things very badly, and they long 
for a world full of gay, irresponsible youth. Now a national 
reckoning is on us and someone has got to settle down to 
a serious and possibly drab existence. Will it, perhaps, 
be the women who will shoulder the burden first and do for 
this generation—even in a different way—what their fore- 
mothers did for the Britain of the nineteenth century ? 


ETHEL COLQUHOUN JOLLIE 


THE HAUNTS OF BLACK GAME 
AND PLOVER 


THE moor is always fascinating to the sportsman or the 
nature-lover, especially so, perhaps, to the type of man in 
whom the two qualities combine. Nowhere else in England, 
I think, can one find quite the same thing. Even the 
northern uplands, delightful as they are, cannot quite aspire 
to the rugged grandeur of the tors, so wild and so grotesque. 
Their charm is peculiarly their own, as is the sense which they 
impart of solitude and breezy vastness, so rarely felt in 
these cramped isles. 

An epoch of modernizing and advancement has revolu- 
tionized the lowlands of the west to such an extent that 
little of the wild now remains. But here upon these great 
rolling heights, grey with the bleaching of ages, where 
Druid stones stand intact and the footprints of bygone 
races are scarcely obliterated, one is still face to face with 
the primitive. The blackcock, startled by a stranger’s 
step, calls from the hollow. So, doubtless, his kind 
challenged the Celtic bowmen two thousand years ago. 
And what has changed since then? Not the grand old 
peaks ; not the grey and barren slopes; not the very rock 
upon which one leans. Still they stand, unaltered all, 
save for the slow wear of eternity, since the great upheaval. 

We often read about the silence of nature, but what 
is the exact interpretation of that familiar expression ? 
If it means the entire absence of sound, then silence most 
certainly does not dwell in the wilderness. Where there 
is life and movement, sound must be. A hunter from the 
mountains of Thibet once told me that when lying still 
upon those lone, far heights one can literally hear the clouds 
drift by. Who, on the coldest, stillest night, if he troubles 
to listen, cannot hear the stealthy advance of the frost, 
laying its slow, sure grip on the vegetable life around? And 
in remote places on land or water, even as in the stillness 
of night, sounds unheard and undreamed of under other 
conditions become startlingly audible. 

A hush, indeed, reigns ever on these lonely hills—a 
hush so tangible and so profound at times that, when 
accompanied by a kindred spirit, one’s voice is lowered sub- 
consciously and conversation becomes an effort. Up here 
on a summer day with the grey and purple waste on every 
side, no echo from the outer world can reach the ear. 
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Mankind is nowhere in evidence. Nothing stirs in valley 
or on height, yet “sound” is everywhere. 

Apart from the numberless unclassifiable sources whence 
this arises, there are the wild cries and voices which even 
an unpractised ear may easily define. 

From the outlying marshes comes the curlew’s call, 
more insistent than ever now, for he is growing restless and 
is perpetually upon the wing. Visions of ebb-tides and 
sandy shores are disturbing him, and soon will lure him 
away. From every slope and heather-scented hollow arises 
the multitudinous murmur of a teeming insect population. 

Larks and linnets, though no longer in full song, still 
have a great deal to tell one another, and there are endless 
pipings and twitterings in and about the low gorse brakes. 
There is the wind over the heath; from high above the 
croak of passing crow or raven; and, last but not least, 
the sound of streams far and near, undoubtedly the most 
suggestive and unforgettable of all wild symphonies. 

As for actual sport, the shooting rights are now more 
or less reserved. Formerly a “‘ Duchy License,” purchased 
for a few shillings, entitled the holder to shoot what he 
pleased, with the inevitable consequence that game became 
harried literally to extinction. But with the introduction 
of red grouse a few years ago, the old system, so liable to 
abuse, was abolished, to give the birds a fair chance to 
obtain a footing in the country. 

Whether the red grouse ever previously haunted the 
banks of Dart is an interesting question which naturally 
arises, experiment having utterly exploded the theory that 
he cannot exist below certain latitudes. Hitherto we have 
attached tremendous importance to the “line,” but this, 
it should be observed, rather serves to mark the southern 
and eastern limits of the country wherein the grouse may 
still find conditions essential to his economy. Given these, 
there appears to be no reason why he should not thrive 
in any part of the kingdom, and one might as reasonably 
expect him to occur upon these southern heights, where 
ling and bilberry plant abound and the climate seems ideal 
for him, as upon the Welsh hills, to which he is indigenous. 

If so, it was at a very remote date, as no record of him 
can be traced amongst the most antiquated local records. 
One must remember, however, that black game, previous 
to the preservation order, were practically exterminated, 
the occasional specimens encountered being obviously 
migrants. But for the measures taken to preserve them, 
this species would soon have been as unknown upon the 
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Devon hills as was the red variety, which, being entirely 
resident, would naturally have succumbed generations and 
even centuries earlier than its partially migrant cousin. 
However, I leave that question, perforce, in the hands of 
the learned, rejoicing in the fact that the bird is here to- 
day to strengthen and beautify our avifauna. 

That the grouse can live below the line, is thus demon- 
strated beyond question; but whether this species will 
ever acquire the status of the blackcock in the south-west, 
is more than doubtful. It has a great deal with which 
to contend. Speaking for the northern section of the 
moor, the range under my personal observation, the birds, 
though apparently healthy enough, do not multiply, for 
which factors other than the conditions under which they 
live must be responsible. For this the tenant farmer with 
his shot-gun has been freely blamed. He in his turn accuses 
the mountain fox, who has no means of refuting the charge, 
even if entirely innocent, which is doubtful. And so it 
goes on, the real source of the trouble—the principal culprit 
being overlooked of course. This, undoubtedly, is the 
“ swaler.”’ 

Swaling, or heather-burning, is not essentially an act 
of vandalism, though too often it amounts to such. In 
the proper season it is justifiable, and even necessary, for 
if the ling is not periodically burned there can be no pastur- 
age. After burning, some years elapse before heather again 
attains conspicuous growth, and sweet, clean herbage is 
yielded meanwhile. Late autumn is really the time when 
it should be set alight, for if done then the winter rains 
will produce grass next spring. If done in early summer, 
however, a year passes before any benefit is derived, and a 
great deal of useful herbage is destroyed also. April is 
the latest prescribed month wherein swaling is allowable. 
None the less, it is done throughout May and even June 
to an enormous extent, and, when one remembers that 
during this period ground birds are busily breeding, the 
destruction so effected, not to mention the cruelty of the 
practice, is appalling. Many, many broods must inevitably 
perish, the eggs or young of the moor-fowl faring no better 
than those of their humbler neighbours. 

This must be palpable, one would think, to any decent- 
minded man. But here, as ever, there is the thoughtless 
and irresponsible individual to be reckoned with. In times 
of drought, when everything is bone dry, the temptation to 
put a match to some brake or bush which promises a good 
blaze is irresistible, it would seem, and thus occur 99 per 
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cent. of the great heather-fires, so deplored by newspaper 
writers, which “ break out owing to the drought.” There 
is a world of unconscious irony in that stock expression. 

Cannot such practices be stopped? Not very easily, 
In the first place, the person who would do that sort of 
thing is, unfortunately, a law unto himself nowadays, 
Up to a certain point he does practically what he pleases, 
it being worth nobody’s while to say him nay. And, 
secondly, such consideration as the claims of wild life or 
natural beauty do not exist so far as he is concerned, and 
any appeal upon such grounds is so much effort wasted. 
The daily Press, indeed, has now and again called attention 
to the scandal, which, incidentally, is by no means confined 
to the region of Dartmoor, but nothing gets done and talking 
is useless, of course. The only remedy lies in strong legis- 
lation, drastically enforced. And of that there is little 
hope, I fear. 

Such, then, in the writer’s opinion, is the principal 
reason why the grouse have not multiplied as they should 
have done upon the Devonshire hills. 

Moor-tenants and graziers were requested to co-operate 
by refraining from shooting red or black game, and these, 
despite occasional accusations to the contrary, have in 
the main done their part loyally. The experiment was 
an interesting and commendable one, and sportsmen, as 
a rule, felt beholden to support it. The principal offenders 
in this respect have been, I think, outsiders, “ sporting 
men,” with only a temporary interest in the country, who 
could not resist the temptation to have a go at the grouse. 

That it was a strong temptation, there can be no doubt, 
but at the same time one can fully sympathize with the 
attitude of the authorities towards these enthusiasts. 

Not so very long ago the Duchy of Cornwall, or repre- 
sentatives of that body, brought a successful action against 
a man, then staying in this neighbourhood, who, in spite 
of warning, could not be prevailed upon to leave the game 
alone. But in this case I find local feeling was decidedly 
in favour of the defendant. This, however, was not entirely 
due to sympathy with the person concerned. Men some- 
what disposed to claim sporting rights over the lands in 
question resented the decision, seeing in it, apparently, 
a weapon that might be used against themselves at some 
future date. The prosecutors’ point of view, though suffi- 
ciently obvious, did not seem to appeal to them at all. 

Upon these hills, the grouse as a rule remain faithful 
to the high peaks, lying for the most part upon barren 
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wind-swept ridges where there is little cover save the bilberry 
growth and the all-prevailing boulders. Here in early May, 
where the sparse turf permits ling to grow, the richly- 
tinted brown clutches of eggs are laid, sometimes on the 
lee side of a rock, but more frequently in the thick of a 
prake sheltered by nothing save the heather. As these 
high-climbing brakes dry early they are the more readily 
burned, and thus the red birds’ broods suffer to a far greater 
extent than those of their great dusky congeners, who 
for choice haunt the marshy hollows or the outskirts of 
wide morasses. 

The magnificent blackcock, indigenous, and most charac- 
teristic of Dartmoor avifauna, has up to a certain point 
recovered his status on the western moors, though he does 
not now haunt outlying woods and coombes where he was 
so frequently flushed of yore. For all his wildness—and 
no creature is more inseparably associated with wild con- 
ditions—he is on the whole easier game than the civilized, 
but infinitely more wily partridge. Most conservative of 
birds, he has never yet learned that his time-honoured 
practice of squatting close when danger threatens will 
not do against modern enemies. With the aid of a good 
pointer one can usually get within easy range of black 
game, but a single-handed sportsman will find them hard 
to flush upon extensive heaths. The following example 
will illustrate their close-sitting habits. 

I had been treading the heather for the greater part 
of an afternoon without seeing game of any description. 
Weary of walking I sat down at last in a little brake and, 
taking out a pipe, tapped it against my boot. At the sound 
there was a sudden commotion on my right, and from 
within a few feet of me a blackcock burst up, screaming, 
and thundered away with the heavy creaking swish peculiar 
to its flight. Not a little astonished I sprang up to “ mark ” 
him, whereupon there was a second though lesser burst 
of feathers on my left, whence a hen arose, also from ridicu- 
lously close quarters, and took a similar line. I had literally 
been sitting between them and could have touched either 
bird with a crop. 

In country where hens abound, these birds are poly- 
gamous. In early spring they boom ceaselessly, and, 
according to repute, rival males fight fierce duels, with 
the harem for which they contend gathered round. But 
upon the western moors adverse conditions—notably the 
comparative scarcity of the species—modify this habit 
somewhat, and the most resplendent knight of the heath 
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must needs confine his ardour to one or two ladies at most, 
Indeed, during the mating season I have almost invariably 
flushed them in pairs. 

How far varying conditions can actually alter the 
breeding habits of birds or beasts is a problem worthy of 
study. It is curious to observe how kindred species differ 
in this respect. The ptarmigan, the red grouse and the 
partridge respectively pair. The capercailzie, the pheasant 
and the wild turkey maintain large harems. So does the 
ruffled grouse and, when circumstances permit, the black- 
cock, but close observation has somewhat shaken my faith 
upon certain points in his domestic history. 

A recent adventure with black game convinced me 
that the cock at least takes a close interest in the welfare 
of the brood, which incident, being consistent in every sense 
with grouse nature, might be worth recording. 

When crossing a bare ridge, walking carelessly enough, 
early swaling having reduced the heather to a few withered 
stalks, I flushed a blackcock which rose with the inevitable 
clatter and protest just ahead. A glorious bird, indeed, 
he looked, as he flew slowly away, his blue-black plumage 
shining like shot silk in the sunlight. His flight was ex- 
ceptionally short, however, and barely fifty yards away 
he dropped to ground and ran off somewhat peculiarly, 
I thought, amongst the tumbled rock. 

While watching him as he doubled the boulders, stopping 
every few yards to cast a furtive look in my direction, I 
became suddenly aware of movement close at hand and, 
looking quickly down, saw a hen wriggling from under 
my very feet, as it seemed. I have seen the wounded 
bird réle enacted many times under varying circumstances 
by many species, but never anything quite to equal this. 
The trailing-wing dodge, so widely practised, would have 
deceived nobody, but she went one better. Most sportsmen 
know the peculiar crawling action of a duck which has been 
shot in the back, and this she simulated so perfectly that, 
in spite of positive knowledge to the contrary, I could not 
but think that I had unwittingly trodden upon her, and 
stooped to pick her up. She eluded the effort by slightly 
accelerating her crawl, and, a second and more determined 


attempt meeting with no better success, I turned to the « 


spot whence she started and searched about, seeing nothing, 
however, save the burned and arid heath upon which a 
fly could hardly escape notice, one would have thought. 


The nest, a mere scrape in the shadow of a rock, was 


soon found, thanks to fragments of shell littered round it, 
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and it occurred to me to wonder whether accident or shrewd 
design had induced the bird to deposit her eggs, contrary 
to custom, on that bare spot which, having been recently 
swept by fire, was incidentally the very safest place she 
could have chosen. That, however, must remain problem- 
atical. The callow brood, of course, was near, but it was 
the old story and, realizing the futility of search, I was 
moving away when a curious piping cry arrested my atten- 
tion. It was difficult to locate, for, while filling the air, 
it seemed to come from nowhere in particular. But some- 
body else could trace it home. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw the now swiftly moving figure of the grey hen, 
stealing up like a ghost between the boulders, and, taking 
the cue from her line, at once detected something which 
in the distance looked like a big spider trickling across a 
flat rock towards her. 

The case was obvious. When the order came to scatter 
and hide, one chick somehow became separated from his 
fellows, and, finding himself alone, did exactly what a lost 
child would have done—piped ‘‘ Mother ”’ as lustily as his 
minute lungs would permit. And she in her excessive 
anxiety betrayed the secret as wild mothers so often do. 

Naturally, I picked up the little dusky fellow to look 
at him, for rarely indeed, does such a chance occur. 
Charming as he was, he possessed no very marked charac- 
teristics, differing little from a pheasant chick save in shade. 
He kept very still until my fingers relaxed to release him, 
when he sprang suddenly away and trickled round a stone, 
at which point the frantic behaviour of the mother bird 
for a moment claimed my attention. Only for a moment, 
literally, but when I looked again the young darkie had 
vanished, nor could an exhaustive examination of the 
blackened turf reveal his hiding-place. That remarkable 
faculty of becoming invisible at will, peculiar to the young 
of all game birds, is not the least wonderful of the many 
wonders of the wild. 

I moved off at last, a little conscience-stricken at having 
so long played with the mother’s distress. 

She had disappeared—a periodical occurrence—but I 
had not proceeded many yards before she was again fluttering 
in front of me, and this time I was not a little surprised to 
see the cock running a few feet ahead of her. He, of course, 
gave no pantomimic display, and took wing at my nearer 
approach. His reappearance was astonishing enough, how- 
ever, under the circumstances, and entirely unaccountable if 
his attitude towards the brood has been correctly represented. 
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The blackcock’s flight, peculiarly laboured for so strong 
and compact a bird, always suggests the old, old question ; 
How does a bird that experiences such difficulty in flying 
short distances ever manage to cross the ocean? A certain 
number, of course, are resident, but a large percentage of 
the birds found in this island come with the woodcock. 
when leaves are reddening. He rises with no end of battering 
but with little of the partridge’s whirr or dash, affording, 
as a rule, a somewhat tame shot. He swerves far to right 
or left the moment he considers himself out of sight, fre- 
quently doubling if anticipating pursuit. When following 
an old bird it is no manner of use to proceed in the direction 
he appeared to be taking, unless one can mark him down, 
And, even in the latter case a good dog may be required to 
find him, as he is more than likely to run a considerable 
distance after taking to the heather. 

While yet ‘‘the trembling year is unconfirmed,” the 
whistling call of the golden plover may be heard over the 
wilder and more remote morasses. But this cheery little 
wader, like the curlew, seeks the coast with autumn’s first 
breath, leaving the snipe in solitary possession of his desolate, 
water-logged haunt. The country people have a curious 
idea that the snipe, like so many of the tringe, retires into 
far lands to breed, only visiting our marshes when iron 
frost seals up their northern feeding-grounds. 

But he is here, of course, year in, year out, though the 
scanty nest with its three or four boldly-blotched, olive- 
green eggs seldom, indeed, catches the casual eye. Walk 
around any extensive bog after sundown—that most 
mysterious and interesting hour when the nightjar is 
rolling out his first bars, when will-o’-the-wisps light up 
and early stars are shining. That is the time when the 
snipe is most in evidence, with his eerie drumming 
about which scientists have wrangled for the past century 
and are undecided still. He drums incidentally every hour 
of the twenty-four, but during the lull which almost in- 
variably falls between sunset and moonrise, when harsher 
cries are hushed, it is most noticeable and impressive, 
particularly when heard in some lonely hollow where steep 
opposing banks absorb and re-echo the sound. 

It is difficult to understand why this xolian sound— 
which, by the way, is by no means peculiar to the snipe— 
should so puzzle naturalists. It is so obviously produced 
by the action of the bird’s quills when in descent, its own 
impetus supplying the necessary wind, and anybody in the 
least doubt upon the subject has only to draw any stiff 
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feather rapidly through the air, tilting it at about the angle 
of a snipe’s wing when diving. It is no more unaccountable 
than the thrumming of wind through cords or wire. 

The “stickle”’ ferny coombes, with their out-crops of 
grey rock and viper-haunted shingle, are the happy hunting- 
grounds of the nightjar, whose “‘ churring”’ at dusk make 
the glens resound during May and early June. Here, too, 
the grey wagtail abounds and may be seen almost anywhere 
alongside the streams, glancing from boulder to boulder, 
making things unpleasant for the midges and water-beetles. 
These mountain brooks, rich in finny life, swirling down 
the steep narrow gorges with a perpetual roar that months 
of drought can never silence, offer unique studies of natural 
beauty and effect. Space, however, does not permit a 
full description of them, nor the rare avifauna of their 
banks. One might talk at length about the grey herons, 
the dippers and the kingfishers. The carp which lurk in 
the depths of Bradmere, the trout-thronged reaches of the 
Teign, and the prime salmon which can be drawn from the 
Taw and the Dart when the “long run” is on. But that 
is a subject in itself. 

Mountain foxes, big fellows of the greyhound type, are 
plentiful on the Moor, being the worst natural enemies with 
which game-birds have to contend. These bear a bad 
name amongst shepherds and graziers for lamb-worrying, 
and the charge is probably well-founded, it being hard to 
imagine how the foxes sometimes subsist when spring is 
late and cold. Generally speaking, hares are scarce, nor is 
the rabbit very abundant. The low-lying ground is too 
peaty for him, nor can he burrow along the granite ridges 
which defy even the badgers’ fossorial limbs. 

The fox, however, is not so dependant upon strongholds 
of this nature, one crag or extensive natural cairn within 
every few miles being all he requires. Moor foxes lie mostly 
above ground, there being few earths, vixens frequently 
laying down their cubs in a heather kennel pure and simple. 

I have spoken of the charm of the moor, but it has another 
side, unknown to the summer visitor, or to those who have 
no occasion to quit the beaten tracks. It has its terror 
too, and he who disregards the same does so at his peril. 
The spaces are vast and desolate; the fogs roll up with 
startling suddenness; the mires are deep. Woe to the 
hapless wight, whether mounted or afoot, who wanders 
on to dreary Raybarrow or any of the scarcely less terrible 
morasses which, little suspected, lurk in lonely hollows to 
engulf the unwary or the uninitiated. The fate of such a 
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wanderer is sketched with dramatic vividness in that 
wonderful poem “ Dartmoor Days,” upon which sportsmen 
of the old school set such store. 

But the perils are not only for the stranger. The writer 
has himself experienced the sudden bewilderment, when 
the white mist, drifting like a troop of ghosts, all in a moment 
obliterates every familiar landmark; when sound is 
smothered as with a cloak; when each boulder and brake 
assumes a terrifying sameness, and he who turns once or 
for a moment neglects to concentrate all his faculties upon 
direction, is lost irrevocably. 

The moor has, indeed, claimed the lives of many men 
born in the very shadow of its peaks. In this house at 
the present moment is an orphan child, whose father was 
one of four caught by a blizzard when crossing the wilds, 
some miles from a track or human habitation. Helpless 
in the silent blinding snow which rendered objects a few 
feet away invisible, the men became separated, and so the 
tragedy occurred. Snow languor, which some of us have 
tasted, in due course overpowered at least one of them, and 
exposure and bitter cold did the rest. Such is one of many 
stories told to those who are inclined to make somewhat 
too free with the varying moods of that singularly fascinating 
tract of country known as Dartmoor Forest. 


DovuGLas GORDON 
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A New ZEALAND journalist, who was asked about three 
years ago to supply a report on the effect of the Irish 
question upon the politics of the Dominion, replied that 
there was nothing to report. There was, he said, a Roman 
Catholic question, arising mainly from the fact that an 
active and well-organized body, representing about 14 per 
cent. of the population (151,605 out of a total of 1,099,449), 
was unable to accept the secular education provided by 
the State, and objected to being taxed for it; and most 
of the Catholics happened to be Irish ; but the Irish question 
as such gave us no trouble. The position was not sub- 
stantially altered by the two years during which the British 
Government fought a losing battle against Irish turbulence 
and crime, but the millennial peace which was established 
in Ireland on December 6th last has already produced a 
change. If the Irish millennium and the enthusiasm of 
its votaries proceed as they have begun, the historian of 
the reaction of Irish politics upon the politics of New 
Zealand will no longer have a sinecure. The serpent of 
mistrust which Punch represented a new St. David as 
exorcizing from Ireland, will spread its poison here. 
Dominion Home Rule for Ireland will have raised a question 
of Dominion Home Rule in New Zealand which, though 
its decision will be very unsatisfactory to Rome, must 
provoke a deal of ill-feeling, and complicate other issues 
in a highly mischievous fashion. 

The immediate effect upon the Dominion of the news 
of the Irish settlement was undoubtedly a feeling of relief 
and thankfulness, but to cite this feeling as indicating the 
approval of the action of the British Government by 
independent and competent judges, as Mr. Lloyd George 
has done, is the height of absurdity. Neither possessing 
nor professing any special or detailed knowledge, but 
reckoning that a settlement that pleased both parties was 
a fit subject for general satisfaction, our newspapers merely 
echoed the sentiments of the British newspapers and the 
British Government. Nor was the public any wiser than 
the newspapers, except that its approval was, perhaps, a 
little less sanguine. It is, indeed, probable that, at any 
time during the thirty years following the introduction of 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, a plebiscite of the Dominion 
would have resulted in a large majority for Home Rule, 
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on the broad ground that what had been good for New 
Zealand must be good for Ireland also. But with the 
Easter rebellion of 1916 a change of sentiment began, and 
it was carried very much further by the attitude of Southern 
Ireland to conscription at the very crisis of the Empire’s 
fate two years later. The victory of Germany would have 
been a more terrible matter for New Zealand than for 
Britain, because, as one of our public men put it, the 
Dominion would have been simply “handed over the 
counter, like a pound of tea,” to the victors. An Ireland 
whose hatred for Britain was prepared to smash the whole 
Empire, was not quite so fit a subject for our sentimental 
sympathy as we had supposed. That terrible saturnalia 
of Sinn Fein violence and terrorism which followed in due 
course, swung the pendulum of sentiment strongly in the 
opposite direction. Public opinion was not only less eager 
than it had been years before to give the Mother Country 
an elementary lesson in the blessings of autonomy, but 
was not prepared to regard any scheme of Home Rule as 
practicable until the British Government had said the 
word. Even when it had, Mr. Massey’s carefully guarded 
congratulations, in which no temptation to depart from 
his normal caution and common sense was supplied by the 
fact that he hails from Derry, faithfully represented the 
attitude of the country. 

Whether the present troubles of Ireland represent the 
inevitable growing-pains of a new Constitution born in 
circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, or the inherent 
incapacity of the Irish for self-government, is a question 
with which New Zealand is neither particularly concerned 
nor competent to deal. But a problem which she cannot 
afford to ignore has been raised by the way in which 
what they regard as the triumph of Sinn Fein has been 
celebrated by some of her prominent citizens. The lead was 
given by Archbishop Redwood, the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country. Speaking at the prize 
distribution ceremony at St. Patrick’s College, Wellington. 
on December 8th, Archbishop Redwood said : 


’ I am Sinn Fein. I always thought that Sinn Fein would win. Sinn Fein 

has won, and Sinn Fein was winning all the time. One of the greatest causes 
that brought about this great success has been the economic situation. England 
has not money to make new wars, and she knows it. .. O’Connor had said, 
‘“*England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity,” and the prophetic words had 
come true. The difficulty came and Ireland seized the opportunity. 


66 


After describing his meeting with Mr. de Valera, “a 
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true Irish statesman and a scholarly man” at Washington, 
the Archbishop proceeded : 


The ‘‘ murderers and assassins” are the very cream of Ireland, but we 
are not told so. . . . I am sure that wonderful events are in store for the world. 


This eulogy of ‘‘ murderers and assassins,” even within 
inverted commas—the newspapers do not say how the 
commas were indicated—in a speech addressed to school- 
boys, was an astonishing illustration of the maxima reverentia 
which is due to childhood. The speech was fiercely attacked 
in the Press, and was described by one writer, who is 
accustomed to measure his words, as marking “ the lowest 
point yet reached by public controversy in this country.” 
But the newspapers themselves said very little editorially, 
and the politicians said nothing. Even when the speech 
was quoted in the Legislative Council by Sir Edwin 
Mitchelson in the debate on the second reading of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Empowering Bill, on February 
3rd, the Leader of the Council allowed the matter to pass 
without a word. 

A less inadequate reception awaited the St. Patrick’s 
Day oratory of another Roman Catholic prelate. Unlike 
Dr. Redwood, Bishop Liston, of Auckland, was born in 
New Zealand, and of Irish descent. His parents had, he 
said, left Ireland “ because their foreign masters did not 
want Irish men and women peopling their own land, but 
wished to use it as cattle ranch for the snobs of the Empire.” 
The material parts of the speech, which was introduced by 
this graceful prelude, were reported by the New Zealand 
Herald as follows :— 


A year ago they had lived in hope only. They could not say that Ireland 
had got all she asked for, and all that her sons had died for, but she had got 
the first instalment of her freedom, and was determined to have the whole 
of it. The omnipotent hand of God had made Ireland a nation, and while 
the grass grew and the water flowed there would be many to fight and even 
die in order that God’s desires might be realized. . . . It seemed to him provi- 
dential that the man who had faced the difficulties and carried them so far 
was there to see that the rulers of Ireland were not duped by England. He 
referred to the men and women who, in the glorious Easter of 1916, were proud 
to die for their country, murdered by foreign troops. They could not forget 
these men and women, but, in order that their dream about Ireland might 
come true, they could forgive. 


“Neither at the beginning nor at the close of the 
concert,” says the New Zealand Herald, ‘“‘ was the National 
Anthem played or sung. Instead, at the end of the pro- 
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gramme, the whole audience rose and sang ‘God Save 
Ireland.’ ” 

Mr. J. H. Gunson, the Mayor of Auckland, lost no time 
in vindicating the loyalty of the city in whose Town Hall 
the speech was delivered. He denounced the speech as 
““avowedly and openly hostile to King and country, and 
an affront to our citizenship.” 


It is seditious [Mr. Gunson proceeded] and designedly calculated to cause 
disintegration of all that Britishers hold dear. It is a studied insult to the 
citizenship of the Empire to which New Zealand is proud to belong. Repudia- 
tion of England, a sneering reference to her as “a foreign nation,” and the 
entire dissociation, with disdain, of the speaker and those for whom he said 
he spoke as a right from all that pertains to the Empire, challenges all loyal 
citizens to raise their voices in protest. 

The reference to British soldiers as foreign murderers is especially offensive 
and unwarrantable. I take this first public opportunity of saying, with all 
the emphasis possible, that the citizens of Auckland will not tolerate for one 
minute such a studied and deliberate act of disloyalty and of insult to British 
manhood and womanhood. 


Mr. Gunson also brought the matter under the notice 
of the Attorney-General with a view to a prosecution, 
and as the Law Officers have advised a prosecution for 
seditious language, the Government has been spared the 
necessity of comment. But the unanimity and the fervour 
of the Press criticism have provided ample compensation. 
Not since the Kaiser served them for a butt have the news- 
papers given any public man so hard a hammering. Both 
the Press and the public agree with Mr. Gunson in regard- 
ing the slandering of British soldiers as the most outrageous 
part of Bishop Liston’s offence. 


Most deplorable of all [said the Auckland Star (March 18th)] was Bishop 
Liston’s reference to the 1916 rebellion. While Britain and the Empire were 
fighting for their lives, a section of the Irish people stabbed them in the back. 
Yet Bishop Liston, himself a British subject, refers to the glorious Easter of 
1916, and to Irishmen murdered by foreign troops. Seeing that the rebels 
started the fighting the word ‘‘ murdered” has stark humour about it. Has 
Dr. Liston forgotten that at that very moment New Zealand soldiers, including 
men of his own church, were giving up their lives in France in company with 
other units of this so-called foreign army ? Dr. Liston and the local Irish 
community generally may fairly be asked whether they wish to be considered 
British subjects, and whether they are for Messrs. Collins and Griffith or for 
the irreconcilables. 


Referring to Bishop Liston’s claim to be a New Zealander 
who loved his country, the Evening Post of March 20th, 
said that his love had been dissembled in his speech as 
successfully as that of Mr. Houston Chamberlain’s during 
the war. 
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Mr. Chamberlain [said the Post] frankly wrote and worked for the victory 
of Germany, his adopted country. Many of the Sinn Feiners had the same 
object in view, and the insurrection which they organized in the Easter of 
1916 would have let the Germans not only into Dublin but into London, Auck- 
land, and Wellington, if it had succeeded. Yet after eulogizing this hare- 
brained and murderous exploit as a glorious feat of arms, Bishop Liston assures 
us that he loves his country... . 

To other patriotic New Zealanders the British are not a foreign nation, 
nor are their soldiers foreign murderers. Without the help of these foreign 
murderers, and of their fellow cut-throats in the Navy, the liberties of New 
Zealand could not have been preserved any more than those of Ireland. St. 
Patrick’s Day would have been celebrated with the German flag above that 
of Sinn Fein if the soldiers and sailors of this “‘ foreign nation ” had failed us. 
New Zealand still needs the protection of these forces; and those of us who 
are not blinded by prejudice and passion can see that, if Britain allows the 
establishment in Ireland of an independent republic, animated by the spirit 
of Mr. de Valera and Bishop Liston, her power would probably fail to protect 
us in the next great war. 


But in its dignity and courage, in the strength of its 
quietness and confidence, no less than in its literary form, 
a Maori protest has surpassed the best that the indignation 
of ‘‘ pakeha ’’—or pale-face—patriotism was able to supply. 
The Maori is a born orator, and his eloquence is often 
distinguished by a simplicity, a directness and a natural 
force and beauty of which the English language seems to 
have lost the secret, since the translators of the Authorized 
Version laid down their pens. New Zealand’s participation 
in the Boer War evoked a small amount of argument and 
an immense amount of eloquence, but the whole of it is 
not now worth a single sentence of the speech in which M. 
Wi Pere, M.H.R., offered to take a contingent of Maoris 
to South Africa, “‘to the assistance of my protector,” if 
Europeans were unwilling to go: ‘“‘ What we have to 
guard against is lest England’s foot should slip, and - 
should follow immediately after.” During the war with 
Germany, no expression of the Dominion’s loyalty nonin 
comparable in beauty and in pathos with the brics messace 
in which, in September 1914, the chiefs of Nii Telarc 
in the Cook Group, offered its contribution to th : 
of the Allies : ae 


To Kine GEORGE V, ALL THOSE IN AUTHORITY, AND THE BRAVE MEN wHO 
FicH? : 


I am the Island of Niue, a small child that stands up to help the 
Kingdom of George V 
There are two portions we are offering: (1) money; (2) men. 


The offer of the natives in this tiny island was 200 fighting 
men and £131 15s. 2d. in cash. Another worthy addition 
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has now been made to the classics of native patriotism in 
the Dominion. 

A remarkable feature of the Maori protest against 
Bishop Liston’s speech is that it was the work of Roman 
Catholics. It took the form of an open letter to the Bishop 
from Keremeta Ngahuripuke, who explained his represen- 
tative status in the opening sentence: 


I read with pain of heart, O Bishop, your words. Here we are—Catholic 
Maoris, living on this Catholic Maori reserve—under the shadow of the Church. 
I feel it my duty to protest for our people and at their request after proper 
meeting this day, and so make known our objecting to foolish words so lightly 
spoken. 


The writer claims to speak for the Maori Catholics in 
the districts of Waitemata, Kaipara, Waikato and Hauraki— 
districts evangelized by Bishop Pompallier, who landed 
at Hokianga in 1838, in charge of the first Roman Catholic 
mission. 


For the net of Pompallier [he says] was wide-spread—from Muri-Whenua 
to Wahi-Pounamu. He caught a large haul, did that Fisher of Men. We, 
the grandchildren—many thousands—are still swimming contented in that 
net. 


A part of the teaching which three generations of 
contented converts had received from Bishop Pompallier 
and his successors was, ‘‘ truth to God and the Sovereign.” 
Having cited chapter and verse for this statement, Kere- 
meta proceeds as follows :— 


Now I understand not why Irish troubles—old or new—should be the 
Bishop’s reason for very wrong words. The story of that people I know to 
be sad. So we all know to be the story of Welsh, of Scotch, or even this 
English people. War and conquest—blood and sorrow, make up that long 
story from Roman days—and before that again, no doubt. 

Even so with us, the Maori—of our short time under Britain’s rule will I 
speak. War also and like sorrows—came with loss of homes and the tribal 
lands. But then Irish soldiers and Governors (Sir George Grey and company) 
helped to so conquer us. I do not agree they did succeed. Now in those 
wars Maori and Irish blood flowed in contest on same battlefields. It was 
Grey (an Irishman and a Home Rule man) who took our lands as price of war. 
But we have in these few years since then past—forgotten all those things 
our fathers thought wrong. We have settled down; tribal wars have ended 
forever—we are happy and prosper; are increasing in number; enjoy all 
those good things brought by rule under that Empire and the Union Jack 
which the Bishop condemns in error—for there cannot be much wrong with 
that Government, if our State is as I describe it—I claim correctly—in this 
country. 

If a people oppose the law—they will be shot. Rua opposed the law; his 
son was shot. Our foolish young men oppose the law; they are punished in 
prison. These penalties are quite right. If right here—so they are in Ireland. 
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It is the same law, the same King who rules us all—who shoots and prisons 
the wrong and protects the good. 

Now if we have in so short a time forgotten old wrongs, obey the law and 
honour the King—why not you, O Irishmen? What we forgot so quick, 
why not the Irish ? They have had some hundreds of years to so do. Our 
grandparents taught thus: “ Revenge is sweet ”*”—but we have cast away 
that evil law under Christian teachers. Follow, Irishmen, the example of your 
Maori younger brothers in the Empire net. Enough for that part of my words. 

Now I and many of us lads—many hundreds of the Catholic faith—and 
of all tribes—came at the Empire call—and away we went to far-off European 
wars to uphold that Empire. Many indeed stayed beyond there—they sleep 
forever on those battlefields. ‘‘ Sleep, O brothers—until that time when 
God’s trumpets shall call us all to the great parade *—this is my lament for 

ou. 

, Now that great call we quick answered—and so again if bugles call. Catholic 
Maori soldiers as before will quickly fill the ranks, and go wherever we be led. 
For we indeed believe in loyalty—have been so taught from childhood by 
successors of Pompallier—whose memory we honour therefore. 

Yes—O Liston—your words are wrong. It is such words that are indeed 
foreign, at least to the ear-drums of us Maori Catholics—children of Pompallier. 
Your words are as thrusts of dangerous spears. Now, this is our proverb— 
“The spear, by the warrior can its thrust be parried ; but not so the thrust 
of false words—those cannot be parried.”* Again, ‘A bird fled from the net 
will yet be caught—but a word let go cannot be caught.” Go, O Bishop— 
heal the wounds you have made. We cannot parry your words—nor stop 
their flight. 

From me 
From Keremeta Ngahuripuke. 
From us all here at Waiurutoa—Northcote. 


Instead of stopping the flight of the ‘foolish words so 
lightly spoken,” Bishop Liston and his friends have rather 
given the impression of a desire to rub them in, as the 
following report taken from The Dominion (Wellington) 
of March 27th will show :— 


At a meeting of the Catholic clergy held yesterday, after the ceremony 
in connection with the opening of St. Mary of the Angels Church, Father Gilbert 
(Rector of St. Patrick’s College) proposed a vote of sympathy with Bishop 
Liston ‘‘in the unjustifiable attacks now being made upon him.” 

‘‘ Whatever our private political opinion may be,” said Father Gilbert, 
“we agree that the attacks being made upon the Bishop arise out of religious 
animosity, engineered for political purposes. All that His Lordship said in 
his speech has been said—and far more—in England itself, by leading English 
writers and statesmen.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. Thirty priests were present at the 
meeting, which gave cheers for Bishop Liston. 


The determination of Bishop Liston to stick to his guns, 
and of his Church to stand by him, was well calculated to 
give a very ugly turn to a matter which had hitherto been 
kept clear of sectarian lines. Fortunately, however, for 
the cause of peace, the announcement of the Government’s 
intention to prosecute has suspended public controversy 
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on the question for the present. Whatever the result 
of the proceedings may be, the Protestant Political Asso- 
ciation, which claims to have put Sir Joseph Ward out 
at the last General Election, and to have heavily reduced 
Sir James Allen’s majority, on account of their alleged 
leanings towards the Catholics, but which till a few months 
ago most Protestants would probably have preferred to 
see out of politics altogether, is bound to receive a great 
accession of strength. The Irish millennium is not going 
to contribute either to political or to sectarian peace in 
this country just yet. 

Imperially, New Zealand will, of course, have her share 
in any improvement in Anglo-American relations that the 
Trish settlement may produce, but, so far as intra-Imperial 
relations are concerned, she seems likely to suffer along 
with the rest of the Empire. The comic feature of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech on the ratification of the “ Treaty,” 
was the pathos with which he spoke of the “‘ vacant chair ” 
at the Imperial Conference. 

Putting pathos aside, one may question Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement, that “‘ the sole control of Britain over 
foreign policy is now vested in the Empire as a whole,” 
as not being in accordance with fact; that in so far as 
that control is extended for a few weeks once in four years 
to the Dominions represented at an Imperial Conference, 
it is a case of representation without taxation, since the 
Dominions refuse to be taxed or to tax themselves for the 
Imperial defence which is the sanction of foreign policy ; 
and that the anomaly and danger will be increased when 
an Ireland freed from a real partnership in the responsi- 
bilities of defence and foreign policy is added to the number 
of the irresponsible advisers who are allowed to enjoy the 
privileges of the firm without sharing in its liabilities. The 
detachment of Ireland from the responsible nucleus of the 
Empire which organizes and pays for the defence of the 
rest will, of course, increase the dead-weight that Britain 
has to carry. By rendering her load intolerable, it may 
expedite that financial and constitutional readjustment of 
the burdens of Empire upon which the self-respect of the 
Dominions should have insisted long ago, and without 
which the Empire cannot hold together. 

So far, however, as the Imperial Conference is concerned, 
it is not easy to see where the help that Mr. Lloyd George 
professes to expect from Ireland is to come in. One reason 
for the futility of that body is that its pace is regulated 
by its slowest member. General Smuts sets the pace 
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for the Conference on the constitutional and naval issues, 
and apparently Hertzog sets the pace for General Smuts. 
How otherwise could so sensible a man and so shrewd a 
lawyer have committed himself and his Dominion to the 
crass absurdity that the Peace Conference and the League 
of Nations have shattered the British Empire into a number 
of independent sovereign states, each still entitled to cadge 
upon the Mother Country for the cost of its defence,* but 
otherwise just as good as she is, if not a little better? 
Instead of treating pestilent, disruptive, suicidal nonsense 
of that kind as it deserved, the Imperial Conference of 
1921 decided not to worry about the constitutional issue, 
but to proceed to the next business. If the “‘ vacant chair ” 
is filled at the next Conference, the disrupters may assume 
the aggressive. With de Valera as his pace-maker, Michael 
Collins may carry anti-Imperial propaganda even further 
than the Smuts-Hertzog combination. Has not the Treaty 
deprived the Empire of its name already? And did not 
Michael Collins—or was it only Mi’ceal O’Coilean ?—declare 
before the ink on the “ Treaty ” was dry, that it was only 
an instalment of the millennium, and that he was out for the 
absolute independence of both Ireland and the Dominions ? 

Whatever may be said of the other Dominions, New 
Zealand’s head has not been turned by the glories of the 
new status which was conferred upon her by the Peace 
Conference. Far more than the halo and the big boots 
of nationhood, which she finds to be several sizes too large, 
she values her membership of the British Empire, and she 
fully recognizes that the term “ partnership ” is a misnomer 
until the duties are made commensurate with the rights. 
In peace as in war, New Zealand, therefore, desires to take 
her full share of the burden of Imperial defence, and she 
regrets that, without waiting for the other Dominions, 
her statesmen have not definitely and irrevocably committed 
her to this position. With an Irish Free State inspired 
by a similar ideal, she would be proud to co-operate; but 
in spite of Mr. Lloyd George, she fears that the Free State’s 
influence will actually be cast entirely in the opposite 
direction. 

WELLINGTON 


* Referring to the Washington Conference the Evening Post of April 8th 
said: ‘‘ All the Dominions except Australia might have put not only all their 
cards, but all their warships, on the table without serious trouble. Yet it was 
one of these other Dominions that made the worst fuss about not being invited 
to the Conference, and even went so far as to urge a general boycott. If self- 
respect was not strong enough to restrain such a puerile display of temper and 
arrogance, a sense of humour might have done so. 


COALITION AND CORRUPTION 


[On July 17th there were simultaneous motions in both 
Houses of Parliament for a Select Committee to report 
on the Honours Scandal. In the Commons it was talked 
out. In the Lords it was met by an amendment by 
Viscount Birkenhead offering a Royal Commission to 
assist the Prime Minister with suggestions. During 
the debate the Duke of Northumberland made the 
following speech.] 


My Lords, I hope the Amendment will not be accepted 
unless we are quite clear that it does include a very full 
inquiry into the existing system. It may not be neces- 
sary to inquire closely into the past, but it is necessary 
to inquire into any system if you wish to reform it. The 
Lord Chancellor suggested that there was no fundamental 
difference between the position in which the present 
Government is placed with regard to the bestowal of 
honours and the position of previous Governments, and 
he mentioned various occasions on which this question 
has been raised before. 

But there is no parallel whatever between the position 
of this Government and any previous Government in 
regard to this question. This Government is in quite a 
distinct and peculiar position; firstly, because of the 
immense scale on which honours have been lavished during 
the past few years; secondly, because of the utterly reck- 
less disregard of the services and character of the recipients ; 
thirdly, because a systematic attempt has been made to 
obtain control over the Press by selling honours in return 
for newspaper support ; and, fourthly, because this Govern- 
ment holds office under peculiar conditions. Formerly there 
were two great Parties in the State, and, in many cases, 
those who received an honour were expected to contribute 
to the funds. That might have been very undesirable, 
but it was, as everybody knew, a recognized system. 
These people were expected to contribute to the funds 
of the Party to which they belonged. The patronage 
possessed by the Party in power was always a valuable 
asset. At the present time this power of patronage nomin- 
ally rests in the hands of two Parties, who form a Coali- 
tion, but the curious thing is that one of those Parties, 
numbering little over one hundred members, the Party of the 
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Prime Minister par excellence, would seem to have profited to 
an extent out of all proportion to its numbers. 

It is commonly reported, indeed, it is generally admitted, 
that the Unionist Party funds are at a somewhat low ebb, 
although the Unionists are by far the most numerous and 
influential Party in the State, whereas the Prime Minister’s 
Party, insignificant in numbers and absolutely penniless 
four years ago, has in the course of those four years ap- 
parently amassed an enormous Party chest, variously 
estimated at anything from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000. The 
strange thing about it is that this money has been acquired 
during a period when there has been a more wholesale 
distribution of honours than ever before, when less care 
has been taken with regard to the services and character 
of the recipients than ever before, and when whole groups of 
newspapers have been deprived of any real independence 
by the sale of honours, and constitute a mere echo of 
Downing Street, from whence they are controlled. It also 
coincides with a period when touting for honours has 
become a practice extensively carried on, and, to judge 
by the numbers engaged in it, not a wholly unremunera- 
tive trade. What conclusion is the public likely to draw 
from this strange series of coincidences ? 

I suggest that one of the first objects of an inquiry should 
be to investigate the conditions under which this fund— 
and I include, of course, the Unionist funds, and all other 
Party funds—the conditinos under which this great fortuno 
has been amassed with such extraordinary rapidity by the 
Coalition Liberal Party, the conditions under which it is 
held, and the persons who have subscribed to it. Who 
are the persons who have subscribed to it? Are they all 
Liberal Coalitionists ? Or does anybody who happens to 
be an admirer of the Prime Minister contribute? I ask 
this question because there seems to be some reason to 
suppose that the purchase money which is sometimes paid 
for these honours is paid by wealthy Unionists. 

A curious story was told me some two years ago. A 
gentleman who had held a position of great civic import- 
ance in the north of England, a man of real distinction, 
who might have been considered to be worthy of an 
honour, came to me and told me that a certain Member 
of Parliament, whose name he gave—it was quite well 
known to me—told him that he had seen his name on the 
List of New Year’s honours, and had been authorized to 
tell him that, if he wished to make sure of receiving the 
honour, he must contribute to the Party funds. The 
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Member asked him what sum he would give. He declined 
to give anything at all, and accordingly his name was not 
included in the Honours List. He, therefore, came to me, 
and asked me to find out what had happened, and to 
elucidate this curious incident. I wrote to the Chief Whip 
of the Unionist Party. He replied that this gentleman’s 
name had never been included on their List, that they had 
never heard of him and knew nothing whatever about 
him, nor had they authorized anybody to approach him. 
There is no question whatever about the good faith of 
that disclaimer. The fact remains that this gentleman’s 
name was on somebody’s list, and somebody authorized 
that Member of Parliament to go and offer him an honour. 
If we had an inquiry we might find out to what fund, 
had the money been paid, it would have gone, and also 
who authorized that Member of Parliament to act as 
he did. 

With regard to the question of the merit of those who 
have recently received honours, I admit that it is not 
very much use conducting an inquiry into the question, 
because it is now practically admitted that the question 
of merit does not enter into it at all. When you confer 
a knighthood upon a man for services during the war, 
and you proclaim in the Honours List that those services 
consisted in advising the Government as to trading in 
diamonds, you confess a cynical disregard for the worth 
of the services rendered. How stimulating to the millions 
who were giving up all that made life worth living in the 
war to learn that His Majesty had delighted to honour 
a man who advised the Government as to how they should 
trade in diamonds! How stimulating also to learn 
that another gentleman was rewarded because he was 
the owner of a paper, and had contested two unsuccessful 
elections. No! there is very little to be gained by an inquiry 
into this aspect of the matter. 

Let us be content with the knowledge that, within the 
past four years, three gentlemen have been honoured, 
either with a baronetcy or a knighthood, all three of whom 
have quite recently been convicted by a court of law of 
the most serious offences. One was sued by his divorced 
wife for increased alimony, and the jury found him guilty 
of deception in having made her an allowance on a con- 
siderably understated income. I have heard—probably 
there is no truth in the rumour—that this gentleman 
may shortly be honoured with a Peerage. Another was 
convicted of having misconducted himself in relation 
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to certain advertising contracts by rendering false 
accounts; he had, in fact, to put the matter quite 
plainly, engaged in a public swindle. A third was 
convicted of food hoarding during the war. From 
these instances one may form a tolerably just conception 
of the general worthiness of a large proportion of 
those upon whom honours have been conferred, and 
further inquiry could serve little purpose. 

There is one direction, however, in which an inquiry 
would be most useful as well as interesting, and that is 
the method of using honours to influence the Press. It 
would appear that there are many rich men who are tempted 
by the prospect of controlling newspapers, especially when 
coupled with the expectation of an honour. It is quite 
extraordinary how many gentlemen who buy newspapers 
and run them in favour of the Coalition Government’s 
policy are rewarded with honours. It is also remarkable 
how papers which have opposed the Government, and 
then turn round suddenly and support them, are im- 
mediately rewarded with honours for their proprietors and 
editors. These things may, of course, be only coincidences, 
but still they are very curious. And yet, can we really, 
when we come to think of it, call them coincidences, when 
we find forty-nine Privy Councillors, Peers, baronets and 
knights created since 1918, all of whom are either 
proprietors, principal shareholders, editors, managing 
directors, or chairmen of groups of newspapers? This 
figure does not include a multitude of others who have 
been made Companions of Honour, C.M.G.’s, and the 
like, nor does it include certain other gentlemen who 
have been similarly honoured and who, without having 
this direct connection with the Press, have very obligingly 
provided the money to purchase a newspaper or a group 
of newspapers. 

Again, can we really call it a coincidence when we find 
three persons concerned with the principal newspaper in 
South Wales, the Western Mail, at Cardiff, all honoured 
with titles—the proprietor, one of the largest shareholders, 
and the editor? Really this does seem to be overdoing 
it! Strangely enough, the fount of Press honours has 
suddenly dried up. The last Honours List, though, perhaps, 
the worst in many respects ever produced, does not include 
any Press honours. It is evident that the powers that 
be are getting just a little alarmed, and I understand there 
are certain unfortunate gentlemen who are running news- 
papers at a loss, and who are likely to get remarkably little 
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out of the bargain they have entered into with the dis- 
pensers of honours. 

No, these things are not coincidences. It is, of course, 
true that some of these gentlemen have received honours 
for genuine services, quite apart from their connection with 
the Press, and there is something to be said for honouring 
representatives of the Press who helped the Government 
in connection with national propaganda during the war. 
But, making all allowance for this, the fact remains that a 
regular system has been established for controlling the 
Press by the corrupt use of honours. Twenty years ago 
it was recognized as a principle that no honour should be 
granted to the Press, qua Press, since it established relations 
between the Government and the Press which were subversive 
of the independence of both, and which were contrary to all 
the traditions of British Government. That standard has, 
unfortunately, been abandoned for some time past, but it 
has been reserved for this Government to convert this form 
of corruption into a system, and to exalt into a fine art the 
robbing of the Press of its independence. 

Now let us turn to the system of touting for honours, 
which cries aloud for inquiry. I have already given the 
House some instances of this practice, and I have obtained 
a denial from the Government that these touts are authorized 
by them. Of course, I accept the denial unreservedly, 
but since I brought this matter up, other letters have come 
into my possession which leave a strong impression that 
while these touts have received no authority from the 
Government, they yet may have some connection with a 
third party who is authorized by the Government. How, 
otherwise, are we to account for the following curious case ? 
Here is a gentleman who writes the following letter to 
two people living in different parts of England, and the 
letter is in each case in identical terms: 


Dear Sir, 

I am requested to place before you a social matter of a very confidential 
nature which it is thought may be of interest to you. Will you kindly let me 
know whether you can suggest a meeting within the next few days in London 
or elsewhere. I cannot put more in a letter. 


P.S.—In case you might care to find out who I am, I am well known to —— 
of 


Here follows the name of a well-known baronet in the North 
of England, whom we will call Sir John Blank, of a certain 
great city in the North of England. 

One of the recipients of this letter interviewed Sir 
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John Blank, who informed him that the letter had emanated 
from Downing Street; that he (Sir John Blank) had men- 
tioned the recipient’s name as being worthy of an honour, 
and that he would have to pay £40,000 if he wanted a baron- 
etcy. The other recipient of this letter did not interview 
Sir John Blank, but interviewed the writer, and this is his 
description of the interview : 


I gave that man an interview. He told me my name had been mentioned 
to him as a suitable person for a baronetcy, and if I agreed he could have it 
done in an hour. I presume he meant put on the list. He said the Govern- 
ment would not last very long and that when Lloyd George went to the country 
he wanted funds to contest certain seats, etc. He did not mention the amount 
because I very quickly told him what I thought about it. 


He then goes on to say that one of His Majesty’s Ministers 
tried him with the same thing some time ago, but that was 
for a knighthood, and mentioned the sum of £10,000, which 
he said need not be paid down all at once, but might be 
spread over a period of four years. 

Here we have a tout who writes to two hard-headed 
business men making them an offer of an honour in exchange 
for money, and quoting as a reference a third gentleman, 
who is very well known in the North of England, who is 
highly respected, and who has earned great distinction in 
public life. I want to know whether anybody will seriously 
contend that this tout would have quoted that gentleman 
as a reference if he had been a mere swindler, and if he 
had not had good reason to believe that he could deliver the 
goods. Numerous other instances have come to my know- 
ledge, but I will not weary your Lordships by giving them 
all. 

Nose Lorps: Yes, go on. 

I will give one or two typical cases. I do not say that these 
cases prove any connection with the Government, but at 
least they prove that so well known is this traffic in honours 
that it is worth while to carry on touting on this scale; 
and since it is difficult to believe that any considerable 
number of persons would be foolish enough to give money 
without some assurance that the goods could be delivered, 
I cannot help thinking that in most cases some connection 
may exist. 

Here is a case in which the tout gives chapter and verse, 
accompanied by a wealth of detail which is somehow strangely 
convincing, and bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
other interview that I have just related. This is an interview 
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between one of the gentlemen written to, and the tout, and 
it is signed by the gentleman in question, whom I have seen: 


I am authorized to offer you a knighthood or a baronetcy, not of the Order 
of the British Empire—no nonsense of that kind, but the real thing. 

A knighthood will cost you £12,000 and a baronetcy £35,000. 

There has been some difficulty in the past through people paying in advance 
and failing to receive the honour. This has lately been overcome by arranging 
for a deposit in joint names, but on this occasion there will be no complication 
of that kind. You will be asked to meet someone in high authority, probably 
in Downing Street, and after the introduction, but not until, say, three or four 
days before the List is announced, you will be asked to pay £10,000 or £30,000, 
as the case may be, to someone—formerly it was... I don’t know exactly 
who it will be this time, but probably . .. Then you will proceed to .. .” 
(I forget the precise Government Office which was named) and I am per- 
mitted to take the balance which represents the fees. Nothing need be paid 
until you are absolutely assured that the honour will be given. 

There are only five knighthoods left for the June List—if you decide upon 
a baronetcy you may have to wait for the Retiring List. The Retiring List ... 


All this is very interesting. I did not know it before. 


. . refers to the honours which a Retiring Prime Minister is allowed to recom- 
mend on a change of Government. That may take place at any time now. It 
is not likely that the next Government will give so many honours, and this is 
really an exceptional opportunity, but there is no time to be lost if you wish 
to take it. I assure you that all inquiries regarding yourself have been made 
and satisfactory answers received, so that you may be sure there will be no 
difficulty. It is unfortunate that Governments must have money, but the 
Party now in power will have to fight Labour and Sociali'm, which will be an 
expensive matter. 


Now, my Lords, I will just give one other instance of 
an interview in response to a similar request 

The person approached is very well known to me per- 
sonally, and his account of the interview is also signed. 
It is as follows: 


He [the tout] commenced the conversation by saying that he was authorized 
to ask me whether I would accept a high honour if it was offered me. I replied 
“Why?” He then said that my “ outstanding services to the country ” had 
long been recognized and that the Prime Minister would be very glad if I would 
accept an honour, but first wished to ascertain through him whether I would 
accept it. I replied that such services as I had been able to render during 
the war had been already recognized by the bestowal of an O.B.E., and I think 
I added that my charwoman had received the same honour. 

I then asked him again why if the Prime Minister thought I was deserving 
of some high honour he should approach me through ... Iam sorry to say 
that at this point I lost my temper, and without giving . . . an opportunity 
of broaching the financial side of the question I told him of the episode of . . . 
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he mentioned a distinguished gentleman who was convicted 
of food-hoarding during the war— 


and mentioned that I was one of the principal people in the north who had 
used every endeavour to get this baronetcy rescinded. I further told him 
that I would consider the offer of a baronetcy from Mr. Lloyd George as the 
greatest insult he could possibly offer me, and I felt sure that this was the 
opinion of every honest man in the north. 


I am, unfortunately, not in a position to quote names in 
connection with this correspondence, as the persons who 
were approached desire to avoid publicity, but I have reason 
to believe that they would be willing to come forward if 
a proper Parliamentary Inquiry were instituted. If that 
means fails, I believe that there are other means of arriving 
at the truth, and I hope to procure the support of these 
gentlemen in adopting those means. 

I am quite aware that in all this there is no proof of 
any connection between these persons and the Government ; 
there is nothing on which you could base a charge against 
the Government. The Government, of course, may say: 
“You have no proof; all this is not evidence; it would 
not be accepted by any court of law; you mention no 
names ; we are above suspicion, and we decline to take any 
notice.” How can you say that when you admit that the 
whole question of bestowing honours is so open to question 
that you have to appoint a Royal Commission in order to 
prevent it being abused in the future? It is all very well 
for Ceesar’s wife to adopt the attitude that she is above 
suspicion, but when Ceesar’s wife says: “I admit that my 
reputation is somewhat besmirched; I admit that there 
are incidents in my past career which will not bear very 
close examination; but, as you can prove nothing against 
me, I insist on ignoring your unworthy suggestions, and 
I insist on your regarding and treating me as a lady of 
immaculate and impeccable virtue,” the position is different, 
and she stands self-condemned. 

If that is the position which the Government are going to 
elect to stand upon, and if they succeed in burking a full inquiry 
into this matter, I shall regret it, but I shall find considerable 
consolation in the reflection that no course could do them 
more harm in the country. And as I regard the continuance 
of the present Government as an unmitigated evil, I shall 
not pretend to be sorry if the public forms the conclusion— 
which is, I believe, the only justifiable conclusion—that 
this Government have been responsible for inaugurating 
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a system of corruption such as has not been seen in this 
country for a hundred years, and that they have deliberately 
used the Prerogative of the Crown in order to support that 
system. 


Notr.—By far the most serious feature of the present system of 
trafficking in honours, is the attempt to collect money for the Prime 
Minister’s Fund, quite regardless not only of the services which a man may 
have rendered, but of his political opinions. Formerly, if a man bought an 
honour, he could be shown not only to have rendered some service, but the 
money he subscribed did at least go to the party in whose principles he 
presumably sincerely believed. Now it is altogether different. It would seem 
that there are those whose business it is to fill the Prime Minister’s party chest, 
who go about offering honours to the highest bidder, regardless of any 
consideration except capacity to pay. It is only another instance of the 
political immorality inseparable, perhaps, from a Coalition system of Govern- 
ment, but which is rendered far worse by the fact that Mr. Lloyd George, who 
possessed no political fund four years ago, and few followers, now possesses 
the means of assuring his own political future. The system adopted to fill the 
party chest is a judicious combination of blackmailing and auctioneering. 
Those worthy of an honour are systematically blackmailed for payment, and 
those who are unworthy are made to bid against one another. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE SOUTHERN LOYALISTS 


To THE EpiITorR oF THE National Review 


Sir,—The grave disorder in Ireland, consequent upon the political 
upheaval of the past six years, has brought untold hardship and misery 
upon thousands of our fellow Loyalists in that country. 

An increasing number of refugees, many of them quite penniless 
and most of them without any prospect of help or means of self-support, 
are finding their way to the shores of Great Britain. Most of these 
refugees have suffered the loss of all their property; their dwelling 
houses, in many cases, have been destroyed, and their farms or shops 
have been seized. 

Many employers of labour have themselves been forced to flee the 
country or have been compelled, by the weapons of boycott and terrorism, 
to dismiss their loyalist employees. These wage-earners have no hope 
of ever obtaining further employment in Ireland. And the need of help 
is not confined to those loyalists who have left their country ; for often 
enough the victim of persecution is unable to escape from the scene of 
his misfortunes and must depend upon such succour as may reach him 
while he remains in Ireland. 

Some day the force of public opinion and the dictates of common 
justice may see to it that those who have suffered these grievous wrongs 
shall receive due reparation for their losses. Meantime it is most neces- 
sary that the claims of these persons be properly prepared under com- 
petent legal advice, and that their case be kept before the public and 
before the Governments concerned. 

To cope with the needs of these unhappy people there has been formed 
a non-sectarian organization, called the Southern Irish Loyalists Relief 
Association, in which has been merged the Southern Irish Loyalists 
Defence Fund, including the department dealing with cases of distress 
amongst ex-members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Funds are urgently needed, and we appeal with confidence to all men 
and women of British birth, without distinction of party, to come to 
the assistance of their fellow-Loyalists in Southern Ireland in the hour 
of their unmerited tribulation. 

Notes by post should be registered. Cheques should be drawn to 
the Marquess of Linlithgow, 4-12, Palmer Street, Westminster, and 
crossed “Southern Irish Loyalists Relief Association.” 

Yours faithfully, 
LINLITHGOW, 
Chairman 


THE BYRON CONTROVERSY 


To THE EDITOR oF THE National Review 


Str,—The National Review for November 1920 contained a letter from 
Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery upon the Byron controversy, in which he 
stated that the late Lord Lovelace placed on record “the true story” 
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as known to him. This was embodied in a book entitled Astarte, of 
which a small edition was published, copies of which are to be found 
in the more important libraries, ‘* accessible to those who choose to search.”’* 
In the face of this passage, the statement in my Byron article, in the 
March number of this Review, that Mr. Montgomery “‘ recommended 
the reading of Astarte’’ can hardly be called inaccurate. It is true that 
Mr. Montgomery expressed a hope that the story set out in Astarte would 
not be further used as material for review articles ; but by this he meant 
that the question should be left where it was placed by Astarte—or, in 
other words, that Byron should, for all time, be regarded as guilty of 
the foul charge which that work sought to establish. In any case, in 
the June issue of this Review, Mr. Montgomery expressly states that 
he “now recommends” the reading of Astarte (the new edition) and 
certain other works he names. 

In my article I quoted a passage from a letter of the first Earl 
Lovelace, in which he speaks of Lady Byron’s coldness. Mr. Montgomery 
complains that I have not set out the context to this passage, and says: 
“To anybody who knew the first Earl of Lovelace as well as I did, this 
quotation in this connection is extremely ludicrous.’”’ On this I may 
observe that the words quoted by Mr. Montgomery from Lord Lovelace’s 
letter are immediately followed by—‘“ but your want of sympathy (in 
spite of all your gentleness) with those who do not feel exactly as you 
do, has cruelly destroyed what of certainty, hope and comfort remained 
to me.” Moreover, it may be gathered from Lady Lovelace’s Memoir 
of Ralph, Lord Lovelace—one of the books recommended by Mr. Mont- 
gomery—that, for many years, Lord Lovelace and his mother-in-law, 
Lady Byron, were not on speaking terms, and that the second Lord 
Lovelace lived with his grandmother and in loyalty to her was on unfriendly 
relations with his father. On the death of Lady Byron, her grandson 
felt that—‘‘ In the freshness of his grief for his grandmother he could 
not turn to her antagonist’? * (Lady Lovelace’s Memoir, p. 6). By 
‘‘ antagonist,’ in this passage, the grandson’s own father is referred to. 
It further appears that this estrangement between father and son con- 
tinued long after Lady Byron’s death: at p. 41 of the same volume we 
find it stated that ‘‘ he,’’ the second Lord Lovelace, ‘‘ was at this time ” 
(1870) ‘‘ going through one of those long periods of estrangement, which 
. . . divided father and son for a large portion of their joint lives.” 
Again, from the work In Whig Society—also recommended by Mr. Mont- 
gomery—it will be observed (p. 136) that the Duchess of Devonshire, 
writing of Lady Byron about a year before her marriage, says “‘ She 
is so odd a girl; in short, she is good, amiable and sensible, but cold, 
prudent and reflecting.” * In Whig Society points out (p. 138) that Lady 
Byron, before her marriage admitted to Lady Melbourne that she had 
“an irritable temper’; and in her letter to Lady Melbourne, set out 
on p. 139, Lady Byron (then Miss Milbanke) wrote—‘‘I most fully 
agree with you in thinking a reciprocation of Passion highly culpable and 
absurd.” * 

A fallacy which runs through Mr. Montgomery’s letter, through 
Astarte, and through the anti-Byron literature generally, is the idea that 
the question whether Lady Byron has or has not been rightly regarded 
as cold, hard, or unlovable, is a matter of any historical importance. 
Without wishing to show any disrespect to her memory, it may be fairly 
said that the question of the attractiveness or unattractiveness of Lady 


* My Italics. 
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Byron, in person, disposition, or otherwise, is one in which the public 
does not concern itself. But the disposition and conduct of the great 
poet whose wife she was are matters of deep national and historical 
interest. 

It is characteristic of anti-Byron writers that, upon this subject, they 
appear to be unable to regard matters in their reasonable proportions. 
In their view it is so important to show that Lady Byron was loving 
and attractive, and that she did not fall into any error of judgment, that 
they display extraordinary industry in endeavouring to prove that the 
charge of incestuous adultery, of which her husband is alleged to have 
been guilty, is true. There is, of course, an astounding disproportion 
between the suggestion of an error of judgment honestly arrived at, 
and a charge of incest. Many—probably most—people are satisfied 
that Byron was innocent of any such offence ; and to those who have 
entertained doubts, Mr. Richard Edgcumbe’s interesting disclosures, in 
his letter in the July number of this Review, of the true cause of the 
separation, may convince them that their doubts were groundless. 

From the concluding observations in Mr. Montgomery’s letter, it 
may be gathered that he is not averse to the proposal that there should 
be a monument to Byron in Westminster Abbey, the absence of which 
is a standing national reproach. But the stigma under which Mr. 
Montgomery and other anti-Byron writers would leave Byron’s name 
is likely, unless removed, to prove an insurmountable obstacle to obtain- 
ing for Byron the position he has merited in the National Cathedral. 

Your obedient servant, 
E. P. Hewitt 


THE ROUND TABLE AND THE ENTENTE 


No one who has followed the vagaries of The Round Table 
since the Armistice will evince the least surprise at its 
campaign against the Entente which “‘ Round Tablers” 
have done their best to destroy. We must, however, 
protest against the claim of our contemporary that “ it 
seeks to promote the unity of the British Commonwealth 
by presenting every quarter an accurate and non-partisan 
account of the politics of all parts, together with articles 
dealing with foreign and inter-Imperial problems from the 
Imperial point of view.” No true lover of the Empire 
could make a tag from an organ of malignant Radicalism 
a peg on which to hang a denunciation of a tried and 
trusted Ally such as France. When the inside history of 
the Coalition comes to be written it will be found that our 
High Brows were among Mr. Lloyd George’s most mis- 
chievous and acceptable advisers. The following extract 
from the June number of The Round Table with its demand 
for an “‘ open breach”’ with France is as typical of the Round 
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Tablers as of Downing Street under present auspices. Which 
inspires the other we should be hard put to it to say: 


THE ENTENTE 


If, through reparations, we are approaching a crisis in the affairs of Europe, 
no less certainly are we confronted by a crisis in the relations of France and 
the British Commonwealth. The Entente, in the common formula, is in 
danger. It would be more accurate to say, with the Manchester Guardian, 
that ‘“‘the Entente, far from being a fact, is an object of policy which has not 
been attained.” Can it any longer be attained, and if so, on what terms ? 
If failure is now inevitable, what are likely to be the consequences ? These are 
grave questions ; the Genoa Conference has made an answer to them imperative. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to explain that nothing we may say here of 
Anglo-French relations has any reference to the personal relations of individuals, 
whether members of Governments or simple citizens. Their cordiality will be 
determined by other considerations than those of politics. Personal contact 
has probably never been closer than it is to-day, or more friendly. Differences 
of national temperament must always, except in rare cases, make intimacy 
difficult. But between England and France every year strengthens the 
influences which are at work reconciling such differences. The youth of the 
present generation follow the same pursuits, and they are bound by memories 
which are hardly likely to be extinguished, of common service and equal 
sacrifice in war. It is in the sphere of political co-operation that an ever-widening 
breach has opened. At no period since the Armistice have the two Govern- 
ments or the two peoples been in full and free agreement on any of the larger 
issues of international politics. Over and over again radical differences in 
principle have been buried beneath a forced agreement not to differ. This 
may at first have been sound policy ; it is easily conceivable that the intensity 
of national feeling and the endless practical uncertainties of those years would 
have made of any other policy a direct menace to peace. But a time was 
bound to come when the facts no longer admitted of compromise, as it has 
come now with reparations or the idea of European co-operation ; and at that 
point every specious settlement of the past rises from the grave to claim its 
right to be perpetuated. So England and France have drifted into the position 
of partners who remain in nominal association though the vital essence of any 
partnership, mutual trust and loyalty, has been dissipated. 

For an Englishman to project his mind into the present political thought 
of France is in any full sense probably impossible. The French attitude on 
reparations is intelligible enough, though we cannot share it. To the English 
mind the problem is first one of ways and means; granted that money is 
required for a specific object, how can it most readily be obtained ? By com- 
pounding with the debtor, by allowing him time for recovery, or by driving 
him into the hands of the receiver? But this is no ordinary case of debtor 
and creditor. For if we press the debtor too far it will ruin not him only. It 
will also drag down other nations and will retard—perhaps permanently—the 
recovery of Europe, indeed of the world. So with the yearning for future 
security from aggression. No great flight of imagination is needed to under- 
stand why France feels insecure. A permanent inferiority in numbers of 
almost 30 millions is to her an insuperable weakness. But with Germany dis- 
armed and France in full panoply—and no evidence yet brought forward has 
in any way shaken the conviction not only of England but of the whole world 
that Germany is in fact disarmed—the weakness is surely imaginary, at all 
events for many years to come. And for the far future we believe that the 
best insurance is not to break Germany utterly, as the invasion of the Ruhr 
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would break her, not to dissolve the Reich into the elements out of which it 
was built, but to follow a policy of moderation which will not sow the seed of 
lasting bitterness in the minds of the German people. In the long run, if France 
and Germany are to live on terms of permanent hostility, there is no escape 
from a war of revenge. But for our part we refuse to tolerate the notion of 
hereditary enmities. We are optimists even to the length of believing that 
in Ireland the memory of the past may ultimately be blotted out. We think 
it inconceivable that a great nation can for ever be kept in subordination by 
force alone. It is because we find France acting, not in an isolated instance 
but logically and systematically, on premises which from the depths of our 
being we reject that we feel French policy to be irreconcilable with the interests 
of the British Commonwealth and of the world. And yet we are puzzled. 
For we believe France at heart to be peaceful, hating war as we hate it. If 
it were not that the disquietude we feel is now shared almost by the whole 
world, we might come to doubt our own judgment. But Genoa has shown 
that French influence has waned even in those countries—Poland and the 
Little Entente—where it was strongest. In neutral countries, even in that 
second home of French civilization, French Switzerland, the prestige of France 
has been shattered by her policy since the Armistice. We are driven back on 
the assumption of some temporary sickness, some extravagance of nationalism, 
which only time can cure. The trouble is that the situation in Central Europe 
is already such as to make further delay dangerous. 

If this diagnosis is correct, and if a real understanding is impossible, it is 
better that there should be an open difference between England and France 
than the pretence of agreement where none exists. No British Government 
ought, in our view, any longer to shirk the issue of reparations, or for the sake 
of buying off France to be a party to a policy in which it does not believe. 
The end of the Entente does not mean, as friends of France have so often repre- 
sented it, that England must abandon one friendship for another, France for 
Germany. The essential interests of the British Commonwealth are that it 
should be at peace with the whole world but should be free of entangling 
alliances. We agree with France that reparation must be made, and we think 
that the rehabilitation of France’s devastated districts should be the first 
charge, but reason and the essential interests of our Commonwealth alike 
demand that Germany should be kept above water and restored if possible 
to economic health. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION 


[Tue Laity have been grievously disappointed at the failure 
of the heads of the Church of England to give any lead 
on the many problems that oppress us—they appear to be 
generally content to drift along in the wake of the Politicians 
and to be terrified of expressing any opinion that might 
conceivably provoke comment. The Charge of the Arch- 
deacon of Chester during his recent Visitation to various 
places in his Diocese (reproduced from the Chester Diocesan 
Gazette) offers a refreshing contrast to the attitude of some 
Ecclesiastical Authorities, and will be found interesting by 
our readers.—EpiTor N.R.] 
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ARCHDEACONRY OF CHESTER 


ARCHDEACON’S CHARGE 


The Archdeacon of Chester held his Visitation at Northwich, Frodsham, 
Nantwich, Birkenhead, Chester and Malpas on May Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th and 
8th. The following is the Charge delivered by the Archdeacon : 


Of late years our attention has been much engrossed at this and similar 
gatherings with questions of finance and of administration. It is all-important 
that the Church should be fully equipped and organized for her work, and 
questions of this sort are of special concern to us. But, as officials of the Church, 
our outlook should be a wide one, and we have to take a leading part not only 
in administering the Church’s business, but also in furthering the work that 
she is called to do on behalf of the nation; and it is on that subject more 
particularly that I desire to engage your thoughts to-day. 

There is noticeable on all hands a spirit of unrest and impatience of restraint, 
amounting in extreme cases to revolt against the ordinary moral standards. 
Crimes of violence have been much in evidence, though more in other parts 
of the King’s dominions than in this country, and there has not been a general 
and sustained desire that such crimes should in all circumstances be effectively 
punished. As a very acute and outspoken critic of our social morals has put 
it, ‘‘ Our whole ambition is to give others a good time and to have a good time 
ourselves.” 

We are accustomed to attribute all this to the effect of the war, and our 
hope is that things will right themselves before long. That may be; but 
meanwhile there are great dangers threatening the country, and it is by no 
means certain that, when we return to a more normal state, the country will 
be as prosperous and as morally healthy as it has been. We have been ignoring 
eternal law, and when eternal law is wantonly and continuously transgressed, 
the consequences are certain to be disastrous on a large scale. Let the archi- 
tect leave out of account in his designs the mechanical principles on which 
the stability of a building depends, and the church or house he is constructing 
will eventually fall to the ground. Let the man of good natural constitution 
disregard habitually the laws of health and his constitution before long will be 
ruined. So it is with nations. And the nation of England is in that state 
now that it needs the most serious warning lest it fall into decay through a 
disregard of the elementary principles on which a nation’s welfare depends. 

Now this is just where the Church can serve the nation at the present time. 
The Church, as a Church, can have no political programme. The welfare of the 
nation as regards its good government and its material prosperity is the busi- 
ness of the State, and the Church is concerned with the business of the State 
only indirectly, on the moral and religious side. It is not for the Church to 
dictate what the State should do in particular matters of legislation and adminis- 
tration. Individual members of the Church in their capacity as citizens have, 
of course, a direct personal interest and responsibility in such matters, and 
should make their influence felt ; but this falls to them as citizens and not as 
Churchmen. 

What the Church, as a body, by the weight of her collective influence, can 
and should do for the nation is this. It is for her to insist on the observance 
of those eternal laws which need to be attended to by men as carefully in their 
political relations as in their private lives. And the first of these laws is justice. 

Justice requires that wrongdoers should be punished, that good citizens 
should be encouraged, and that the innocent and helpless should be protected 
from robbery and violence. In early days in this country, as elsewhere, the 
punishment of theft and murder was in private hands, under the old rule of 
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“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’’ In course of time the searching 
out and punishment of criminals passed from private hands into those of the 
State, and crimes of violence and even retaliatory acts became offences against 
the State—breaches of what came to be called ‘‘the King’s peace.’ The 
New Testament recognizes this condition of things, and gives it the highest 
sanction. It speaks of the authorities of the State as God’s agents, ‘‘ sent 
by Him for vengeance on evildoers and for praise to them that do well.” 

The first duty of the State is to act thus on God’s behalf—to be rigorous 
and impartial in putting down all crime and lawlessness. There should be no 
softness or leniency in dealing with offenders against social order, no matter 
what their alleged motive may be. The State should indeed be actuated by 
mercy as well as by justice; but mercy must not be shown except to those 
who are evidently inclined to mend their ways, and never at the expense and 
risk of the innocent. 

The peace and well-being of the nation depend in a large measure on the 
administration of justice in this full sense by the authorities of the State, what- 
ever the immediate hazards and cost may be. It is a matter also which closely 
concerns the Church in its own special work for the moral improvement of the 
people ; for the character of the people is largely affected by the character 
of the Government under which they live, and nothing makes for common 
honesty and peaceableness of behaviour more than the public confidence that 
crimes against person and property are punished without fear or favour, and 
in all alike. 

Another law which concerns men vitally in their political life is the law 
of truth. When the Duke of Wellington had to pay his last tribute in the 
House of Lords to Sir Robert Peel, he said of him, “‘ In the whole course of my 
communications with him I have never known an instance in which he did 
not show the strictest preference for truth. I never had the slightest reason 
for suspecting that he stated anything which he did not firmly believe to be 
the fact. I could not sit down without stating what I believe, after a long 
acquaintance, to have been his most striking characteristic.** Simple people, 
at the time, were surprised at this remark by the Great Duke. They took it 
for granted that a man in the position of Sir Robert Peel would not tell lies. 
But the Duke, in his long political experience, knew how great were the temp- 
tations that beset statesmen to tamper with the truth, and how few were the 
men who entirely withstood those temptations. If time permitted, it would 
be easy to show from many instances how greatly our international and social 
difficulties are enhanced by indifference to truth in those who play an active 
part in public affairs. The avoidance of exaggerated and erroneous state- 
ments, loyalty to pledged engagements, fair-dealing in negotiation, are abso- 
lutely indispensable conditions of our coming to a good understanding with 
foreign nations and establishing social and industrial peace at home. And 
we must look to our political leaders to set an example in this regard. It has 
been truly said that “it is less by any particular achievement than by the 
influence of his career on the character of his countrymen that a great states- 
man serves his country best. Even if his policy is unsuccessful, the man who 
so conducts the affairs of the realm as to ennoble the aims and clear the thoughts 
of his fellow-citizens is entitled to the highest admiration as a statesman.”’ 
We must take care then that the men we place in our public offices, from the 
highest to the lowest, are men of approved integrity. 

Another law, the observance of which is of the gravest importance to the 
nation, is the law of work. Just now there is a good deal of unemployment 
in our midst, the main part of which is the result of the war. Those who cannot 
get work when they want work deserve very special considerations 

But an unemployment dole, however just in special circumstances, is a 
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regrettable expedient. It is liable to abuse by the idle and dishonest, and ig | 
a serious drain on the resources of the State. Even ¢he most industrious of — 
men lose the habits of regular life from enforced idleness, and the less strong 
characters are only too likely to have their self-respect impaired. Every care ~ 
therefore should be taken to provide work for those who can work, and to withe. 7 
hold the unemployment pay from those who are unwilling to work, when work — 
is offered them. This, as the New Testament shows, was a rule with the Early 
Christians in their administration of charity. 

The welfare of a nation is really dependent on the character of the people, 
and nothing affects character more than the disposition towards work, 
Whatever in the administration of the State or in trade custom tends to dis- © 
courage diligence and honesty in work is certain to react disastrously upon © 
the national well-being. Those nations must come to the fore in the long run in ~ 
which the law of work is best observed. Of all the nations engaged in the | 
Great War, it. is the defeated nation that seems to be recovering itself most 
quickly ; and the reason for this is that the Germans of all classes are accus- | 
tomed to put their best energies into whatever they do. This has been attested ~ 
lately by the President of a British Commission in Silesia, who has said, ‘‘ The % 
secret of Germany’s success is concentrated effort, from the senior director 
down to the lowest paid workman.” 

It behoves the Church then at the present time to come to the aid of the © 
State by laying very special emphasis on that law of work which is made © 
prominent in the fourth Commandment and is enforced with the highest sanctions 
in the New Testament. 

No one can be a good Christian, let alone a good citizen, unless he is a good © 
worker. There is no proper place in the Church of God for the idle man, — 
whether he is rich or poor. All are to contribute their share of labour, whether 
of head or hand, for the good of the community ; and all are to do their work, 
whatever it be, with ‘‘ good-will, as unto the Lord and not unto men.” ... 

What I have been saying to you, in very cursory form, has been principally | 
by way of illustration. I have desired to stimulate thought on the notable © 
evil that is threatening us of an impaired respect for law, whether human or 
divine. In only one department of our social life is a respect for law fully — 
maintained, and that is the department of sport. If a boxer or a footballer 
is convicted of foul play he is condemned, more or less, by everybody. But 
there is nothing like the same condemnation of foul work, whether done by a 
politician, a trader or an artisan. The reason of the difference is partly this, 
that people easily see that the rules of a game are for the good of the game | 
and for the personal advantage of all concerned, so that the man who breaks © 
the rules is acting selfishly and without regard for the interests of others. In ~ 
the early days of our history, when our laws were being evolved, people saw | 
with the same clearness that laws were for the good of the community as @ — 
whole, and made for the general safety and well-being. We want to recover © 
the same sense of the value of law now, and to renew a public opinion which - 
will condemn any breach of law as selfish and unsocial. To quote one small = 
example, even to smoke without permission in a railway carriage not labelled 
for smoking should be looked upon as an unsocial thing, by which a disregard | 
is shown for the lawful rights and preferences of others. Of course, laws ares 
to be considered as alterable, and a good part of the business of the legislature. 
must consist in the amendment of laws as well as in the making of fresh laws; | 
but it is for society as a whole to amend its laws, and it is for individuals to. 
obey those laws till they are so amended or dispensed with by authority. .. . 


